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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, §1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE. indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, “ dec13” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of:December, 1913. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 








Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times 14C a line 9 times 11c a line 
6 I2c 12 “(1 yr.) roc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 2sth of the preceding 
month. 


SOOO EoD. 





Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Fiorida, Southeast Georgia and 
Southern Alabama. 

Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 
state from which point you wish your Sup- 
plies shipped. J. J, WILDER. 





NO 1913 CATALOGUE! 22 ‘ee up 

. the old price 
I will avoid all expenses possible and will 
not print any catalog. I have some 1012 left. 
Order from your oldcatalog, or I will mail 
you one. 

Best white pine hive1™ story 8 frame, $1.45; 
10 frame, $1.60in lots of 5. Best sections per 
1000, $4.40; 2000, $8.60; 3000, $12.60; 5000, $20; No. 2, 
soc less. Plain 25c less. 


H. S. DUBY, St. Anne, Ill. 





BEE-KEEPERS 


Your busy season is close at hand, get wise 
and place your order with the supply dealer 
who will save you money and serve you best 
with Root’s Quality sections, foundation, 
frames, smokers, extractors, etc. Icanserve 
you without delay. My 1013 catalog tells all 
about these things, besides it contains a lot 
of information to those interested in bees- 
Special attention given to the breeding of 
three-banded Italian bees and queens. 
Catalog free. 


EARL M. NICHOLS 
Lyonsville, - - - Mass. 





Do You Love SWEETS? 


Ralph Waldo Emerson Did 


He said you can attain to royalty by loving sweets. 


“He who knows what SWEETS 
.... are in the ground, the waters, 
the plants, the heavens, and how 
tocome at these enchantments, is 
the rich and royal man.” 


“HOW to come at these ?” Aye, there’s the rub. 


How many people miss them! and perhaps some of these many, strange 
to say, keep bees. Want to know how? Send $1.00 for a year’s subscription to 


The Guide to Nature 


Arcadia: Sound Beach, Conn. 


It is edited by Edward F. Bigelow, a sweets extractor—in other words, “a 
bee-man” and a naturalist. 








NOW THEN 
For Your Early 


Bee-Supply Orders 


Send us a list of the Bee-Supplies you want. Our 
prices will astonish you. 
Also send us your Old Combs—we will render your 
wax and save you money. 
Write for particulars 
THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 


““The Busy Bee-Men’”’ 
204 Walnut Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 





Marshfield Mfg. Co., 


Marshfield, Wis. 
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Prices 
Reduced 


Honey as a Health Food 


Till further notice,I will fill orders 
for “Honey as a Health Food ”—the 
great honey-selling booklet—at the 
following prices: 


Sample copy free; 10 copies 20 cents ; 
50 copies 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00; 
250 copies for $2.00; 500 copies for 
$3.75 ; or 1000 copies for $7.00. 


These are all postpaid or express pre- 
paid prices. The time to sell the honey 
crop will soon be here again. It isa 
fine thing to have a good supply of the 
above booklets on hand, ready for dis- 
tribution among those you would like 
to secure as customers. 


Your Name and Address 
on a Rubber Stamp 


It is a nice thing to have a rubber 
stamp with your name and address. 
You can then stamp the letters you 
write, or the envelops you use, or any- 
thing at the bottom of the booklets, 
“Honey as a Health Food,” for stamp- 
ing your name and address. 


Ican furnish you a Rubber Stamp, 
with your name and address, at the 
following prices, postpaid, the stamp 
being 234 inches long: 


One Line Stamp 30 cents 

Two Lis “cc 45 “ 

Ink Pad (2%x3% inches)..15 “ 

All orders will have prompt and care- 
ful attention. Address, 


George W. York 
Sandpoint, Idaho 


N. B.—If interested in a location 
where there is unlimited and unoc- 
cupied bee-range, also good climate, 
land, water, and all else that goes to- 
ward making a satisfactory home, ask 
for my free circular, giving facts as 
Ihave found them since locating in 
Bonner County, Idaho—the most north- 
eri county of the State, bordering on 
the Canadian line, but west of the 
Rocky Mountains, which gives in the 
ter:perature of Washington and Ore- 
gon. 





Untested 


ITALIAN QUEEN-BEES 
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OUR STANDARD-BRED 


6 Queens for + eg 
3 for $2.75; 1 for $1.00 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respected. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to 
say about them. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen:—Last October I purchased three queens of you 
for my experiments with different queens, and wish to ask you 
if queens of thisseason will beof this stock? One of the Queens 
is the most remarkable queen I ever owned for prolificness, 
which she transmits to all her daughters. 

Riddle, Oreg., July 4, 1012. L. W. WELLS. 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —The queen you sent me came in good condition. 
She was one of the best I have ever bought. I have her intro- 
duced and she is doing business as if to the manor born. I want 
another of those beautiful queens as soon asI can possibly get 
it for making up my fair exhibit. Please senda fine one. Such 
queens certainly advertise your business. 

Darlington, Wis., July 31, ror2. C. R. BRIDGMAN. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL— 

Gentlemen: —1 bought a queen of you about 35 years ago, and 
from her I Italianized 150 colonies of the finest beauties of 
unusual good qualities. I lived near Milton Center, Ohio, at the 
time. Yours truly, _ 

J. W. Hovtz. 


Portales, New Mexico, July to, rozz. 

We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “ first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is $1.00, 
or with the old American Bee Journal for one year, both 
for $1.60. Three Queens (without Bee Journal) would 
be $2.75, or six for $4.50. Full instructions for introduc- 
ing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the un- 
derside of the address card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 
Standard-bred Queens. 


BEE JOURNAL, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 








The Ideal Hive-Tool Free as a Premium 


Price, postpaid, I , 
— or $1.15; or mailed FREE as a premium for 
sendi 


NICKEL PLATED. 


Exactly half actual size. 


cents; or with the American Bee Journal 


ng us one new subscription at §1.00. 


This is a special tool invented by a Minnesota bee-keeper, adapted for pry- 
ing up supers, and for general hive and other work around the apiary. Made of 
malleable iron, 8% inches long. The middle partis 1 1-16 inches wide, and 7-32 
thick. The smaller end is 1% inches long, % inch wide, and 7-32 thick, ending 
like a screwdriver. The larger end is wedge-shaped, having a fairly sharp, semi- 
circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up hive-covers, supers, etc., as 
it does not mar the wood. Dr. C.C. Miller, who has used this tool since 1903, 
says: “I think as much of the tool as ever.” 


American 


Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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DID YOU EVER 


Notice My Ad About the 
CAUCASIANS 


They would surprise you if some of 
your colonies had QUEENS from my 
STRAIN. You can have my prices 
if you will send your name to either 
place. Also get my priccs on nuclei. 


Box 61 Lansing, Mich., or 
Box 82 Houston Heights, Tex. 


A. D.D. WOCD 


Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurGicAL and MeEpIcAL_ treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 4536 
Perry Street, Chicago, Ill. 








FAMOUS QUEENS DIRECT FROM ITALY 
Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More Industrious, 
The Best Honey-Gatherers. 
—_—- Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
HIGHEST AWARD. 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3; Selected, $2; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices, per doz., 50 or 
1oo Queens. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
Member of the ) ANTHONY BIAGGI, 


National Bee- ¢ Pedevilla near Bellinzona, 
Keepers’ Ass'n | Italian Switzerland. 


This country, politically, Switzerland Re 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, Etc., of the American 
Bee Journal, published monthly at 
Hamilton, Ill., required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912. 

Owner—C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 


Business Manager—M. G. Dadant, 
Hamilton, III. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other secirity holders, holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities— 
None. 

C. P. Dadant, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 24th day of March, 1913. 

T. R. Kray, 
[ SEAL. ] Notary Public. 

(My commission expires March 25, 

1915.) 
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ENGRAVERS-ELECTROTYPERS | 


542-550 S.DEARBORN ST. 


PONTIAC BLDG. CHICAGO. 
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A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





CAN 


AT VERY 
LOWEST PRICES 


We ship any size order 
NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, Dept. 7, BALTIMORE, MD. 





for FRUITS, SYRUPS 


and HONEY 


Also Labels, Solder and Supplies 


Write today for illustrated price list stating 
kind and quantity wanted. 





and 


SUPPLIES 


Complete queen 
circular on request. 


Largest stock bee- 
supplies south Ohio 
River. 64 - page 
catalog on request. 


The Penn Co., Penn, Miss. 





H. J. PFIFFNEF: 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer 
in Bee-keepers’ Supplies 
Send for Catalog 


Emmetsburg, lowa. 











The picture that we 
showed in the Apr. is- 
sue of this Journal was 
of our mill and property 
at Buffalo, Minn. This 
cut shows our factory 
at Minneapolis. 

We manufacture Dove- 
tailed hives, supers, 
sections,shipping-cases 
brood-frames, separa- 
tors, also berry boxes 
and crates. Catalog 
free. 


MINNESOTA 
Bee-Supply Co., 


100 Nicollet Island, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











tions. 


You will make money if you deal with me and get my fac- . 
tory price on Bee Supplies. of fine eal 
_ Iam the oldest and largest Bee Supply manufac- - 
turer in the Northwest. 


; seinen 


GOLDEN 
AND BEES BY THE CAR LOAD OH) 


ADEL QUEENS 


I have millions of fine Sec- 
Send for Catalog. Ra 


CHARLES MONDENG, :: 


145 to 160 Newton Ave. N. Cr 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. b's 
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Shipping Bees or Queens—Cer- 
tificates Needed 

Many States now have laws which 
forbid the shipment of bees without 
the accompanying certificate of inspec- 
tion of the apiary from which they are 
shipped. In States having no inspec- 
tor,a sworn statement made before a 
notary or justice of the peace is usually 
sufficient. We will gladly inform those 
of our readers needing additional in- 
formation, and ask the different inspec- 
tors to forward a copy of their regula- 
tions to this office. 





Mailing Queen-Cages in Cotton 
Bags 

We are in receipt from Mr. Frank 
Rauchfuss, of Denver, of four queen- 
cages with bees, packed in a light cot- 
ton mailing-bag. The bag is of very 
light texture, admitting the air through. 
This package has the advantage of pro- 
tecting the cages from strong air cur- 
rents, keeping them together more 
eficiently than a string of twine, and 
yet leaving sufficient air for their 
breathing. It is worthy of further 
trial. 





Foul Brood, Wastefulness and the 
High Cost of Living 
The writer one day noticed a little 
luster of excited bees on the ground 
a poultry enclosure. Upon exami- 
‘ation he discovered that they were 
-nt upon gathering a lump of granu- 
ted honey, which had been thrown 
ere with other table-waste. The 
chickens had eaten everything but the 


—— 


wasted honey, butter and bones. 

We complain of the high cost of liv- 
ing and seek a remedy in every direc- 
tion but the right one. The American 
way is to waste, waste in all directions. 
We wasted our forests, under the plea 
that it was more profitable to burn 
them off than to save them. We waste 
our coal at the mines, in many places 
allowing the slack to consume itself by 
spontaneous conbustion, or by contact 
with the air. We waste our land, leav- 
ing innumerable spots uncultivated, 
even in the heart of civilization. We 
waste our manures, often even con- 
taminating our streams by using them 
to wash away useful fertilizers. But 
above all things we waste our food. - 


This reproof is not intended for the 
foreigner who has been raised on 
economical methods in a thickly’set- 
tled country. In all probability, the 
foreign-born American who reads this 
has been taught, in his young days, to 
consider bread and meat as sacred, 
under the plausible plea that he might 
starve some day, for want of such food 
as he proposes to throw away, and also 
because so many millions in the world 
do not get as much as they want 
to eat. But our American education is 
different. Many a bright, neat, sensi- 
ble and educated American mother 
thinks nothing of teaching her chil- 
dren to take a heaping plate-full of all 
kinds of food, and leave half of it un- 
consumed, in a disgusting heap, made 
of a mixture of all the dainty dishes 
served upon the table. Nay, in many 
cases, children are taught that it is 


good manners to accept or take more 
of one dish than you can possibly use 
and leave two-thirds of this upon your 
plate. Thus meat, gravy, bread, pota- 
toes and other vegetables, fish, butter, 
jellies, pie and honey are carried to the 
back-yard or thrown into the slop-pail. 


When this waste takes place upon 
the farm, it is but half waste, for the 
hogs and the chickens consume most 
of the remnants, so however expensive 
it may be to feed bread, cakes, jellies 
or honey to the hogs, the food is not 
altogether wasted. But what of the 
cities? How much of this willful and 
unnecessary waste is made to clog the 
sewers or sour and rot in the refuse 
can in the back-lot ? 

What has this todo with bee-culture? 
Why should a bee-journal take notice 
of this bad custom and sound a note of 
warning? Because, as far as honey is 
concerned, the waste constitutes a dan- 
ger. Because if one-fifth, or even only 
a tenth, of the honey served upon the 
tables is thrown away, there is a 
chance in many instances of the bees 
getting at this honey second-hand and 
bringing to the hive, with it, undesir- 
able bacteria. The very best honey 
may contain in it germs which, adso- 
lutely harmless to human beings, mean 
ruin to the brood. 

Why are brood diseases almost per- 
manent around many large cities, in 
this country, if it is not owing to the 
fact that some of the honey shipped 
from all parts of the country is, tu a 
large extent, exposed where the bees 
can reach it ? 

One will say that, in most cases, the 
honey is healthy for the bees and en- 
tirely free of germs. True. But we 
know that in case of contamination, 
the microscopic germ which causes 
brood diseases is so small and so spar- 
ingly scattered in the honey that scien- 
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tific examination has usually proven 
inadequate to find it. In other words, 
those germs of bacilli, which are en- 
tirely harmless to man, are so infre- 
quent in contaminated honey that a 
microscopic examination usually fails 
to detect them. But they are situated 
in the most favorable condition for de- 
velopment inthe stomach of the larve. 

Aside from the dangers arising, 
through the wasting of honey and 
other foods, is it not time for our civi- 
lization to take notice of the wanton 
loss which has thus far been considered 
fashionable and proper ? 

We dare say that, our country 
through, from one-tenth to one-fifth of 
all the food served upon our tables 
finds its way to the dung heap, un- 
tasted. Think of wasting 10 to 20 per- 
cent of your food! How long would 
this amount support you in your old 
age? 

This habit is not confined to the 
wealthy and well-to-do, but is notice- 
able even among the wage-workers, 
though in less degree. Neither is this 
of any benefit to the house-keeper, for 
she has to prepare so much more food, 
and after each meal has an ugly mess 
to clean up, made of a mixture of the 
neatest and finest morsels that she has 
artistically prepared. Aside from the 
high cost of living created by such an 
untidy habit, this alone ought to urge 
us to stop it. 





Wisconsin and Iowa Going For- 
ward 
Mr. Frank C. Pellett writes us that a 
bill appropriating $1500 for bee inspec- 
tion has passed both houses of the 


Iowa Legislature. The State Fair As- 
sociation has also made a move forward 
by raising the amount of premiums on 
hive products 40 percent for the com- 
ing fair. 

Mr. N. E. France writes that a new 
Wisconsin foul brood law has also 
been enacted. This places an annual 
sum of $2000 at the disposal of the 
State Inspector, who may appoint depu- 
ties. His salary is not to exceed $5 per 
day when actually engaged in inspec- 
tion work. 

The above-named gentlemen are un- 
derstood by us to be inspectors for 
those States. 





Moisture in Nectar 


The statement made on page 92, that 
when first gathered nectar rarely con- 
tains more than 25 percent of mois- 
ture, and usually much less, is consid- 
ered by some of our readers as incor- 
rect, There appears to be more differ- 
ence 9f opinion on this subject than 


on almost any other upon which the 
average bee-keeper cannot makea posi- 
tive test. The United States pure food 
laws allow that amount of water in 
pure honey, and nectar in this and 
other countries is often found to con- 
tain 75 percent of moisture. 


However, let us take notice that the 
amount of water in nectar depends, 
not only upon the kind of blodm from 
which this nectar is gathered, but upon 
the soil, the amount of moisture in the 
ground, and the hygrometric condi- 
tion of the atmosphere at the time. 
Some scientific apiarists of the Euro- 
pean continent, of the kind which one 
of our contemporaries calls “apicul- 
teurs en chambre” (theoretical apia- 
rists), have tried to give an exact figure 
as tothe proportion of water in nec- 
tar. They might as well try to give an 
exact figure as to the proportion of 
water in the milk of cows. Our clover 
and basswood nectars contain very 
large amounts of water. Fall flowers 
contain less. Some of the crops of 
heather in Europe produce nectar so 
thick that itis extracted with difficulty. 
Perhaps, Mr. Isaac Hopkins, who wrote 
the statement criticized, lives in a very 
dry climate. This might explain his 
statement. Itis safe to say, however, 
that in the majority of instances, honey 
freshly harvested contains much more 
than 25 percent of water. But to give 
a definite quantity as an average is an 
impossibility. 

Here is a question on which we 
would like an answer: We are told 
that there is a considerable difference 
inthe amount of water contained in 
different samples of nectar, and we 
know that some honeys are much 
thicker than others. Now is there any 


definite relation between the water in 


nectar in any particular case and the 
water in the honey derived from that 
same nectar? If A’s bees gather nec- 
tar containing 20 percent more water 
than is contained in nectar gathered 
by B's bees, then will A’s honey con- 
tain 20 percent more water than B’s 
honey’ Or, supposing white clover in 
each case, will evaporation continue 
until the honey is of the same density 
in each case ? 





Young Queens Destroying Queen 
Cells 

In L’Apicoltore Moderno, Miss 
Fleischman criticises the statement 
made by J. Anderson in the British 
Bee Journal, that young queens, newly 
born, destroy other queen-cells. She 
has never seen this take place, aithough 
she has often watched them. We can, 
however, vouch for the correctness of 


Mr. Anderson’s assertion. Youn 

queens which have been confined t 

their cells by the bees are very livel; 
and when freed are exceedingly eage: 
to destroy other queen-cells. 





Be True 

It never pays to misrepresent. If we 
are found in a misstatement of facts or 
a gilding of our goods by putting our 
best in sight and hiding the poorest be- 
hind, we are sure to be found out and 
to lose the good opinion of others as 
well as our own self-respect, which 
suffers even when our falsehood pre- 
vails. 

The advertiser should place his offers 
in as good a light as possible, but he 
should “stick to the truth.” The aver- 
age bee-keeper does not seek “ gold 
bricks.” Fakes are usually distasteful 
tohim. Straight goods and straight 
talk are what he wants and what he 
should give. We will all bethe better 
for it. 





What Should a Beginner Buy? 

This question is asked bya novice 
in bee-culture. 

We have always considered it possi- 
ble and advisable to begin bee-culture 
on a very small scale. Perhaps it was 
because we began it with exceedingly 
limited means; perhapsalso because at 
that time most of the modern imple- 
ments had not yet been invented. 

The most important and most val- 
uable part of the outfit is the colony of 
bees. One ought to have two if pos- 
sible, because if an accident happens 
toa single colony, one might experi- 
ence failure and become permanently 
discouraged. 


The novice should, therefore, begin 
with not less than two colonies, Ital- 
ian bees, in good, movable-frame 
hives. The quality is important. In 
addition to those, the only indispensa- 
ble articles are: a veil, a bee-smoker, a 
hive-tool, some good beginner’s book, 
and two or more empty hives, with an 
extra super for each and comb foun- 
dation. The quality of the articles 
aside from the hives and the bees, is of 
little moment. When the apiarist gets 
a little farther along, he will get better 
ones. The extractor, honey-knife, bee- 
escape, etc., will be needed later. If 
the man makes mistakes at first, as we 
all do, he will feel thankful that he has 
not been induced to invest largely. If 
he succeeds, as he will sooner or later 
if he perseveres, he will soon learn 
what he needs. Let the bees pay for it. 
The elder Dadant often said that after 
the first bees were secured by him, he 
never spent anything for them, in cash, 
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hat was not already paid for by the 
bees in honey. Of course the labor 
was not reckoned inthis because it was 
not a cash expense. 





Glucose Again 


A correspondent, in a friendly criti- 
cism, takes exception to our statement 
that glucose would be injurious to 
queens, in the candy for mailing cages. 
He says he has tried a small propor- 
tion, and that the queens did not 
suffer. 

As the only advantage to be derived 
which is claimed by the supporters of 
this method is the greater softness of 
the candy, itis very clear that as long 
as we can makea sufficiently soft candy 
out of pure sugar, or sugar and good 
honey, this advantage is more fanciful 


than real. As to the cheapness of the 
article, itis well known that glucose 


does not contain half as much saccha- 
rine substance as honey dees. At half 
the price it would be too dear. This 
has been provenin the making of grape 
clarets. The Concord grape does not 
contain sufficient sugar to make a last- 
ing claret, and vintners use sugar 
added to the grape juice. Glucose was 


tried, because less expensive than good 
sugar, but it took twice as much to 
secure the same result, although some 
chemists who were evidently paid to 
make a favorable report, asserted that 
the glucose produced more alcohol 
than sugar. 


Let us have only the best sugar and 
honey as feed, and we will have no 
cause for regret. 





A Trip to Europe 

Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Dadant will start 
for Europe at the end of this month, 
or as soon as the usual spring rush of 
activity lessens. This will not be alto- 
gether a pleasure trip. Mr. Dadant 
proposes to examine for himself the 
local differences in quality of the bees 
of Switzerland, Italy and Carniola. For 
years the Swiss bee-keepers have as- 
serted that they find the Italian bees 
inferior to their own Swiss bees. It 
has also been asserted that the bees of 
Italy differ in different localities. These 
matters are worthy of investigation, 
especially at a time when the Italian 
bee is so much in the lime-light, owing 
to its greater immunity from Euro- 
pean foul brood. Being acquainted 





on both continents, our editor will 
have great facilities to do this. 


Communications to the American 
Bee Journal will be cared for in his 
absence by M. G. Dadant, the Manager. 
Urgent letters for C. P. Dadant himself 
should be addressed to him as follows: 
For July,in care of R. Gariel, 2 Ter, 
Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris; for Au- 
gust, in care of E. Bertrand, Nyon, 
Switzerland; for early September, in 
careof L’Apicoltore, 18 Via Cappuccio, 
Milan, Italy. 





Breeding for Eggs 

The Practical Farmer discourses 
upon a plan for getting an increased 
number of eggs from hens, and charac- 
terizes it as “the most important new 
wrinkle that has been brought out for 
alongtime. Here’s the “wrinkle :” 


Now and then a hen is found that 
will lay 250 eggs, and perhaps up- 
wards, per year. We are likely to raise 
all the pullets we can get from her 
eggs, in the expectation that she will 
transmit her unusually great laying 
qualities to her daughters. In practice 
it is found that the pullets raised from 
her eggs may be quite indifferent. or 
at least very common layers. The 
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female parent, in determining the lay- 
ing qualities of a pullet, is not the only, 
and not even the dominant factor. 
The male parent seems to play the im- 
portant and really decisive role. This 
has been brought out asa new fact by 
the most thorough and scientific inves- 
tigations made by the Maine Experi- 
ment Station (a station that has done 
so much for the poultry keeper). In 
regard to the influence of good roos- 
ters, Dr. Raymond Pearl, of that station, 
says in Farm and Fireside: “How 
does a hen ever get to be high layer if 
she cannot inherit this quality from 
her motber? The answer is simple: 
The high-laying hen gets the excess- 
production factor, which is necessary 
to make ita great producer, from its 
sire. 

“ Here, too, is evidently the clue to the 
riddle which has puzzled so many who 
have trap-nested their flocks, when 
they find that some high-producing 
hens have good laying daughters, while 
other equally high producers have 
daughters that are poor layers. It all 
turns on the male used as the sire. De- 
pending upon the hereditary constitu- 
tion of the males used, it is to be ex- 
pected that different proportions vary- 
ing all the way from 100 percent to 
none, of the daughters of a high-pro- 
ducing hen will be themselves high 
producers. Thisis proved by experi- 
ments extending over a _ period of 
years, and involving a large number of 
birds. ‘hese results demonstrate the 
importance of getting the proper kind 
of males with respect to their heredi- 
tary constitution if one is to make per- 
manent and definite progress in breed- 
ing for increased egg production. 

“The aim is to get males that are 
‘pure-bred’ in regard to the excess 
production factor. These can only 
come from high producing mothers 
bred with certain types of males. It is 
of the utmost importance in any 
scheme of breeding for production to 
select high-laying females, but it is 
not,as has been generally supposed, 
because their daughters will be good 
layers—this may or may not be the 
case—but rather because only from 
such mothers can males be obtained 
which will ultimately transmit to their 
daughters those qualities of high pro- 
ductiveness which are the goal sought.” 


No, the American Bee Journal has 
no notion of starting a poultry depart- 
ment, and the foregoing is not given 
with any such purpose in view. It is 
given because of its direct bearing 
upon the business of bee-keeping, and 
because it is believed that the impor- 
tance of having the best of sires is just 
as imperative among bees as it is 
among fowls. 

Thousands of queens are bought and 
introduced yearly for the sake of im- 
provement in stock, but of all the bee- 
keepers who thus try to get better 
mothers for their bees, it is doubtful if 
10 percent pay any attention to the 
sires, if indeed the number reaches 
one percent. 

At once the reply will be made, “ Oh, 
you can do nothing to control the 


mating of the queens.” True, you can 
do nothing directly; indirectly you 
can do a great deal, especially in an 
apiary of any considerable size. While 
it is true that the queen must be left to 
chance, each bee-keeper should do 
what he can to increase his chances. 
Suppose in an apiary of 100 colonies 10 
are of choice stock, and that no atten- 
tion is paid to the drones. A young 
queen, upon her bridal trip, will stand 
one chance in 10 of meeting a choice 
drone. Suppose, however, that the 
bee-keeper keeps down all drones ex- 
ceptin the 10 choice colonies, either 
by trapping, by shaving the heads off of 
drone-brood, or by allowing no drone- 
comb in the hives. In that case a 
young queen will have 10 chances in 
10 of meeting a choice drone. In other 
words, she has 10 times as good a 





or allowing no drone comb, the choic« 
between the three should be with th: 
last method. Trapping drones is 

nuisance at best. Shaving their head: 
isa dirty job. In both cases we have 
been to the expense of all that nursing 
and feeding which might have been 
bestowed upon worker-brood. Allow- 
ing no drone-comb, or only such as 
will rear a few hundred instead of the 
thousands which are generally bred, is 
the proper thing to do. But do not rely 
on simply removing the drone-comb. 
You must also replace it with worker- 
comb at once. Setting aside a few dry 
combs containing both worker and 
drone cells, you should use such parts 
of those combs as contain worker- 
cells, to fill the open spaces made by 
removing drone-combs from the brood- 
frames. This may be done at any 
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chance as when no attention is paid to 
the drones. 

Of course, drones from neighboring 
colonies may interfere very materially, 
but if the bee-keeper persists year after 
year in improving his own stock, his 
choice drones will constantly be meet- 
ing young queens from those neighbor- 
ing colonies, making a gradual but 
constant improvement in surrounding 
stock. 

It is pretty safe to venture the asser- 
tion that if bee-keepers of this country 
would take as much pains with their 
drones as they do with their queens, 
it would result in a million pounds in- 
crease in the amount of honey annually 
harvested. Like enough that is stating 
it mildly. c. Cc. M. 


Now as to trapping drones, shaving 
off their heads when in capped brood, 


time, but just before the harvest is the 
easiest time. If we wait until the 
combs are full of honey or the heat too 
great, it becomes an unpleasant job. 
ah». 





Texas Inspection Law 


The Texas State ‘Entomologist, Mr. 
Wilmon Newell, writes us that in the 
passage of the inspection law, the 
emergency clause was stricken out, so 
that no inspection can be made before 
July in that State. 





Swarming 


If you would avoid excessive swarm- 
ing remember the following points: 

1. Have the hives well sheltered from 
the sun if possible from morning until 
night. 


2. Give plenty of ventilation. Bees 
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should never cluster on the outside 
during a honey crop. They are either 
too crowded, too warm, or too little 
ventilated. It is sometimes well to 
raise the hive an inch or two from the 
bottom-board, especially in front. 

3. Drones cause the bees annoy- 
ance by their bulk and their noise. 
Keep the drone-combs replaced by 
worker-combs wherever it is practi- 
cable to change them. 

1. Have young queens. They lay less 
drone-eggs, and the bees are less apt 
to supersede them. When bees are 
rearing young queens to supersede the 
old mother, she is likely to swarm out 
and the bees will follow. 

5. If you are raising extracted honey, 
keep a supply of empty combs ahead 
of need on the hive, if it takes three or 
four stories. 





Veils and Gloves 
The witty contribution in this issue 
onthe above subject, by Mr. Bigelow, 





Dampening Sections by Means of a 
Wet Cloth._If the sections make a 
creaking noise when being folded, it is 
a sign that they are too dry and need 
to be dampened. 

_To dampen sections, take the sec- 
tions out of the crate and lay them on 
edge on a table; take a white cloth 
(towel), soak it in water, wring out 
some of the water, leaving it very 
moist, and spread it over the sections, 
covering the three rows of V grooves 
as shown in the illustration. 





is intended for beginners. Very few 
practical apiarists use gloves at all, but 
we all recognize the need of a veil at 
hand for accidentally irritated colonies. 
We give our preference to the veil 
which is most readily put on or taken 
off, even if a little less safe than the 
well-fastened veil. Each one should 
decide this point for himself. 





Do It In June 


Keep the grass cut away from the 
front of the hives. Shade them from 
the hot sun. Do not allow the bees to 
cluster in front for want of ventilation 
or for want of room. If they hang out, 
raise the hive from its bottom, in front. 

See that your colonies have enough 
room to store honey, when the yield is 
on. Tocoax an average colony into 
the empty super nothing is better than 
a few half sealed sections exchanged 
from a very active colony, and the lat- 
ter won’t miss them. 


NEws ITEMS. 


Leave the sections covered in this 
manner until they are _ sufficiently 
dampened for folding. 

Ordinarily the time required is only 
one hour. If the sections are very dry 
it may be necessary to soak the cloth 
twice or to apply it double. 

The moisture, as it leaves the cloth, 
settles down into the V grooves just 
where it is wanted. This leaves the 
sections dry except the V grooves, and 
therefore the sections will not warp, 
nor will the dovetailing fit together too 





DAMPENING SECTIONS. 





tight, as it usually does when the 
whole sections are dampened. | ' 

A good way to dampen sections in a 
hurry, is to lay them out flat on a table 
and then apply water in the V grooves 
with a small brush. Many sections 
should be laid out, side by side, at one 
time, having the V grooves in straight 
lines. To prevent the sections from 
getting wet from the drip, lay them on 
slats. Sections will answer this pur- 
pose.—Geo. A. Boyum. 

————$- — 

Reinforcing Foundation.—B. Brewster, 
in the Canadian Bee Journal, page 48, 
speaks in high terms of his success in 
reinforcing foundation by painting 
melted wax over the surface with a flat 
3-inch varnish brush. He does not 
merely paint over the upper part of the 
foundation (which secures against sag- 
ging), but paints over the whole of one 
side, the side upon which the wires are, 
thus fastening in the wires and rein- 
forcing the foundation at one opera- 
tion. 

Last season gave the plan a severe 
test. Frames of foundation prepared 
as described were given at a time when 
bees were idle from dearth, and instead 
of chewing down the foundation as 
happens too often, the bees made good 
work, so far as they did anything, mak- 
ing beautiful combs of those that were 
fully occupied. A peculiar feature of 
the case was that “in nearly every case, 
4 or 5 days after hiving, comb had 
been drawn out in every frame on the 
side that was painted, whilst little had 
been done where they had the ‘Weed 
process’ to work at.” 


EE 


The Demand for Beeswax.—L’Apicul- 
teur for January publishes a state- 
ment from J. De Hasque, of the Ant- 
werp Commercial Counting House, 
who mentions the growing importation 
of beeswax into civilized countries 
from new regions, such as India, Abys- 
sinia, Eastern Africa. He remarks 
that these comparatively new sources, 
joined to the modern discovery of 
paraffine and vegetable waxes which 
are now used in place of beeswax for 
many commercial purposes, ought to 
have lessened the price of beeswax. 

On the contrary, the value of pure 
beeswax is now greater than ever. He 
ascribes-it correctly to the increase of 
the movable-frame system of bee-cul- 
ture, in which a minimum of beeswax 
is produced. 

Not long ago, assertions were made 
that there would be profit in producing 
wax instead of honey. There will be 
plenty of room in the future for those 
who hold this view to try it themselves, 
for beeswax is more and more in de- 
mand, and there is no probability of a 
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lower value. The active apiarist con- 
tinues to reduce his production and in- 
crease his purchases of this article. 
This is natural, for success is in that 


direction. 
en 


Water in Honey.—Nectar contains 70 
to 80 percent of water, and honey 18 'to 
25 percent. (In this country 25 percent 
of water is allowed in honey; in Ger- 
many only 22 percent.) Naturally, 
when bees are storing, there will be 
more water in the combs at the end of 
a day’s work than there will be the 
next morning. So Ed. Knoke advises 
against taking off honey for extracting 
late in the day (Bienenwirtschaftliches 
Centralblatt, page 9), unless at a time 
when bees have not been gathering. 


—_ 





Alfalfa in lowa.—“‘The Southwest 
Trail,” Room 736, La Salle Station, 
Chicago, Ill., publishes a May number 
devoted entirely to the above-named 
subject. It is very interesting. The 
editor, V. L. Schoeffelmayer, well 
known to us for his energy and enter- 
prise, offers this number, for the ask- 
ing, to any one who will send his 
address. 


<> 
_— 


Bees Need Enormous Amounts of Air. 
—In Bienen-Vater, page 61, are given 
some very interesting figures from Dr. 
Zander. At a temperature of 68 de- 
grees Fahr., if wetake as a standard 
the amount of air a man needs to 
breathe, in a given time, a number of 
frogs weighing as much as the man 
will need one-third as much air. 

Lizards need 43 percent as much. 

Dogs nearly 4 times as much. 

Flies 21 times as much. 

Bees 74 times as much. 

Franz Richter, who reports this, 
figures out that a colony weighing 13 
pounds will need, to support it one 
hour, the enormous quantity of 17% 
cubic feet of air. 

Let us figure a little farther, and sup- 
pose this 13-pound colony to be lodged 
in a 2-story 10-frame hive. Roughly 
figuring, these two stories will contain 
about 3% cubic feet. After deducting 
the room occupied by frames, combs 
and bees, hardly half the room will be 
left ‘for air; but call it that, 134 cubic 
feet. Tosupply the colony with 17% 
cubic feet of airin an hour, the hive 
will have to be entirely emptied and 
filled ten times, or 240 times for each 
day. That would mean a pretty lively 
flow of air at the entrance, especially 
if that entrance should be, like some, 
less than half an inch deep. 

To get another view of the lively 
breathing of bees, suppose a man 
weighing 150 pounds uses upas much 








air as 150 pounds of bees. Seal him up 
in a room 25 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 
9% feet high, and in 24 hours he will 
be dead from suffocation. 

Note, however, that all this is ata 
temperature of 20 degrees centigrade, 
or68 Fahr. Let the temperature be 45 
or 50 degrees, or whatever that point 
is at which bees are almost nearly dor- 
mant, and the likelihood is‘that the 
bees can get along with less air than 
the man. 

ae eR 


Iowa Appropriation.—The following 
letter from the Iowa inspector, Frank 
C. Pellett, of Atlantic, explains itself: 


Our appropriation is all right, and I 
must get busy. I met France and Kil- 
dow at Clinton last week to plan some 
way of dealing with foul brood where 
it exists on both sides of the river, as 
it now does adjoining both States. 

Possibly no summer meeting of lowa 
bee-keepers will be held,as they are 
very busy, and it is hard to arrange a 
meeting entirely by correspondence. I 
will be glad to inform you as soon as 
the matter is entirely disposed of. 

Because one member of the Iowa 
association is having trouble from jeal- 
ous persons poisoning and trapping 
his bees, the board has decided to em- 
ploy an attorney to give free legal ad- 
vice to members. We have accord- 
ingly selected Russell E. Ostrus, of Des 
Moines, who comes of a family of bee- 
keepers, and is in sympathy with the 
business as well as a good lawyer. We 
are not promising to pay expenses of 
litigation, although the association 
might vote to pay a part in a worthy 


case. I will be glad if you will call 
attention to this matter in your 
Journal. 


—————— ————— 


Should Box-Hives Be Abolished ?— 
As our readers already probably know, 
the foul brood laws of Australia pro- 
hibit the keeping of box-hives. There 
has been some opposition to this part 
of the law from unprogressive bee- 
keepers of the country, who claim that 
the box-hive is not a detriment. Mr. 
R. Beuhne, in an article in the Austra- 
lasian Bee-Keeper, strikes right to the 
point, arguing in favor of the present 
law. We quote him as follows: 


What good will the abolition of the 
box-hive do ? Will it prevent disease ? 
So far as this State is concerned, 
where the box-hive has disappeared 
foul brood has either completely dis- 
appeared also or has become an insig- 
nificant factor. 

Never mind the bee-trees. I, for one, 
am willing to start and successfully 
run an apiary in any suitable locality 
and clean it of disease, too, in afew 
years, no matter how many bee-trees 
there are, so long as there are no box- 
hives to re-stock the trees with swarms 
and re-infect the wild bees by means 
of mashed diseased combs hung up in 
bags to drain, or thrown out for the 
bees from several square miles of coun- 
try. A bee-tree, if left alone, is com- 
paratively harmless; quite so when it 








is healthy. Even if the bees succun 
to disease, itis not stirred up with 
stick and scattered about; and in ma: 
instances mice, ants, .and wax-moths 
reduce it to debris unattractive to becs 
before the latter find it. If some api- 
arist’s bees do find it, it will be robbed 
out dry, and the apiarist will clean up 
the disease in his own hives. If he 
knows of suspicious trees he can plug 
up the entrance, clay it over, or nail 
wire-screen over the entrance, not to 
mention other methods, none of which 
he can apply to his neighbors’ box- 
hives. 
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Dr. Miller on Honey Rules.—Glad to 
see Rauchfuss’ article, page 163, but 
sorry he condemns the rules. It seems 
to me they are an effort in the right 
direction, there being at least some- 
thing definite about them. But if Frank 
has something different that is better, 
by all means let him give it. He might 
also suggest rules for extracted honey. 
Would the Coijorado rules be accept- 
able to the entire United States? Let 


us hear from him. 
—_——_—_—_—_— 


A Successful Iowa Bee-Keeper.—The 
high price of good land is causing 
many young men to look to the north- 
west or the south for an opportunity 
to begin life as their fathers did a half 
century ago. There are many now 
living in cities who look with longing 
eyes to the country, but for want of 
capital with which to engage in farm- 
ing, feel that they must remain in an 
atmosphere that is uncongenial. 

Such may find something of inspira- 
tion in the success of a well-known 
bee-keeper of Clarinda, who began the 
business without much capital, and as 
a side line in the beginning. 

J. L. Strong was a carpenter and 
builder for many years, but becoming 
interested in bees, took up honey pro- 
duction in a small way to furnish 
honey for his table and profitable em- 
ployment for hisspare hours. As time 
went on, he found more and more in- 
terest in his bees, and began to study 
them in earnest, with a view of master- 
ing the subject of honey production. 
As his apiary increased, he determined 
to give up his other business and de- 
vote his entire attention to bees. His 
friends tried to dissuade him without 
effect, for he was already a bee-keeper 
at heart, and nothing could prevent 
him from becoming so in fact. 

In the beginning, he rented a house 
and lot in the outskirts of Clarinda. 
His bees did so well that he soon pur- 
chased the property, something that he 
had been unable to do in his former 
business. Mr. Strong has prospered 
since that time. Although there have 
been seasons when the honey crop has 
been short, other seasons have been 
sufficiently abundant to make up the 
shortage. He now has a comfortable 
home, has added other lots to his hold- 
ings, has built a modern extracting 
house and bee-cellar, has an electric 
power driven extractor to extract his 
honey, and everything else in accord- 
ance. 

For a long series of years his bees 
have produced an average of 50 pounds 
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f surplus honey per colony each year. 
In addition to his sales of honey, Mr. 
Strong rears thousands of fine Italian 
jueens which are sent out to bee-keep- 
ers in every direction. 

There is room for many such api- 
aries in Iowa. The young man who 
can seeno other avenue open to him, 
may. if he is adapted to the work, soon 
have a business and a home of his own 
by beginning bee-keeping in a small 
way in connection with his present 
employment. A few bees can be kept 
almost anywhere, and can be increased 
as fast as the owner’s ability or oppor- 
tunity will permit.—Greater /owa. 
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Attacked by Bees.— Very formidable 
is the concerted power of bees by the 
million. This is shown in the experi- 
ence of a British expedition in Africa, 
for the party was attacked and routed, 
several of the pack donkeys being 
killed by bees. 

The swarming foes were first en- 
countered on a precipitous mountain, 
where they had doubtless dwelt and 
multiplied undisturbed for years, since 
the place was sacred to an evil spirit 
so dreaded by the tribesmen that they 
never ventured to visit it. 

While resting in a shady spot the 
commanding officer and his party 
looked up to see a swarm of bees 
streaming in and out of a large crevice 
in the cliff. As the hole was close to 
one of the worst portions of the as- 







REMARKABLE PORTRAIT OF EGGS IN THE 


cending ledge, strict silence was en- 
joined on all the men. 

The Europeans in the party removed 
their boots in order to get a secure 
foothold, and the whole party crept 
quietly along the face of the precipice. 
But cautious though they were, there 
was sufficient noise to attract the at- 
tention of the suspicious bees. Soon 
an angry cloud swarmed out. A false 
step on the part of the men would 
have been fatal, but there was no time 
to think of their footing with the furi- 
ous swarm at their heels. 

Fortunately no one slipped, and the 
van of the expedition, scrambling fran- 
tically upward from their little ene- 
mies, safely reached the summit of the 
mountain, while those in the rear 
bolted downward in the opposite direc- 
tion and awaited them below. But 
those on the mountain top had next to 
think of their return. Luckily for 
them, the domestic habits of bees are 
as orderly as their methods of harvest- 
ing and architecture, and the men had 
only to wait until after sunset, which is 
the bed hour of all bees, to slip quietly 
past unmolested, although the task to 
which sucha delay reluctantly forced 
them, of descending dangerous crags 
and pathless slopes in the dark, was 
more perilous than pleasant. 

Far more tragic was an attack ina 
less dangerous spot, for in the sudden 
scattering pf the caravan before the 
stinging hosts a sick man failed to 
make his escape, and was left behind. 


He was missed, and the commanding 
officer, with two natives, went back to 
search for him beneath the hollow 
tree where the bees had issued. 

The party set to work quartering the 
ground near the tree. The bees 
swarmed down upon them, and it was 
impossible to avoid being stung. All 
the men could do was to keep the in- 
sects from their eyes. After a short 
time it became too hot for the rescue 
party, and they left. It was becoming 
too hot forthe officer also, when he 
stumbled upon the native for whom 
they were searching,and picking him 
up he ran. 

The unhappy man, who wore only a 
loin cloth, was frightfully stung. His 
body, owing to the innumerable stings 
left in it, instead of presenting a 
smooth surface of clear black skin, ap- 
peared to be covered with a close 
brown fur. He died in about 5 hours. 

Exchange. 

s ii ceseis 


Propolis.—A new use of propolis is 
given by “Francois” in the Rucher 
Belge: 


To fasten gold leaf in the decoration 
of walls, ceilings, mouldings, etc., they 
generally use a solution of gum-lac or 
fatty essence. This mixture has the in- 
convenience of not permitting the ap- 
plying of the gold leaf until 24 hours 
after the mixture has been used. This 
inconvenience is great in the case of 
high ceilings, such as those of the Pal- 


BOTTOMS OF CELLS.—(Photographed by Edward F. Bigelow.) 
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ace of Justice of Liege, the moving of 
high scaffolds being difficult and ex- 


pensive. Besides, the greater or less 
desiccation of the coating has an ef- 
fect upon the brightness of the gold, 
and the tones secured are never uni- 
form. 

To remedy these inconveniences, 
after numerous trials, I have secured a 
propolis mixture which has given me 
entire satisfaction. This mixture dries 
immediately, and enables the gold leaf 
to be applied at once. Its composition 
is as follows: 

One hundred and fifty grammes of 
propolis (one-third pound) with 500 
grammes ( one and one-ninth pounds) 
of methylic alcohol (wood alcohol) in 
a wide mouth vial. To hasten the lique- 
faction, shake the mixture once or 
twice daily. At the end of a week, filter 
through cotton wadding. 

The stability of goldleaf on this mix- 
ture is astonishing, and the possibility 
of applying both at the same moment 
reduces the labor about 60 percent. 
The mixture does not cause the wood 
to swell or lose its polish.—Zes Abeilles 
et Les Frutts. 





sar cae 

Minnesota Appropriation for Apicul- 
ture.—Mr. P. J. Doll, president of the 
Minnesota State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, ina recent letter to this office, 
announces that the Legislature has en- 
acted a bill providing for an appropria- 
tion of $3000 to be used for the purpose 





of establishing and maintaining an api- 
culture department at the Minnesota 
State University. 

At a special meeting of the State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association Dr. L. D. 
Leonard was recommended to the 
University authorities for the head of 
the department. Dr. Leonard has been 
an active member of the association 
and a bee-keeper for nearly 20 years. 
He is well educated, and excellently 
fitted for the position. 

ee 


Shakespeare on Hives.—Among old 
papers we find the following from Mr. 
John Phin, the author of “ Phin’s Dic- 


P 


tionary of Bee Terms : 


“Shakespeare uses the word hive six 
times—mostly as referring to the dwelling.” 


‘** Drones hive not with me.” 
—Merch. of Venice, 11, 5. 


I, after him, do after him wish too, 
Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 
I quickly were dissolved from my hive, 
To give some laborers room. 
—All’s Weill, /, 2. 


When like the bee, tolling from ever flower 
The virtuous sweets, 
Our thighs packed with wax, our mouths 
with honey 
We bring it to the hive, and like the bees 
Are murdered for our pains 
—2d K. Henry IV. LV, 4. 


So bees with smoke, and doves with noisome 
stench, 


ENLARGED PHOTOGRAPH OF LARV4 IN THE CELLS,—(Photographed by Edward F. Bigelow.) 








Are from their hives and houses driven 
away. 
—Ist K. Henry VJ. /, s. 
The Commons like an angry hive of bees, 
That want their leader, scatter up and down, 
And care not who they sting in his revenge. 
—2d Kk. Henry V/, 111, 2. 


When that the general is not like the hive, 
To whom the foragers shall all repair, 
What honey is expected ? 
—Troilus, [, 3. 
Here is another:—(Eb. 
The old bees die, the young possess their 
live. 
—Rape of Lucrece, 253d Stanza. 
———>— — 


Honey in the Butter.—We read the 
statement in L’Apicoltore Moderno, 
that in some hotels of England and 
Switzerland, they mix 6 percent of 
honey with the table butter. They say 
that it gives a peculiarly pleasant flavor 
to the butter, and keeps it from be- 
coming rancid. 





—<>—__— 


Inspection Appropriation for Illinois.— 
The appropriation committee of the 
Illinois Legislature reported favorably 
an appropriation of $2000 for Illinois 
inspection of apiaries. This is an in- 
crease of $500 over the previous 
appropriation. The faithful present 
inspector, A. L. Kildow, says that it did 
not take them more than “five min- 
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ites’ to decide that the appropriation 
was needed, 

The bulletin containing the inspec- 
or’s second annual report, and a lot of 
iseful information, can be had for the 
asking of either A. L. Kildow, inspec- 
tor, of Putnam; Jas. A. Stone, State 
Secretary, Rt. 4, Springfield; or Louis 
C, Dadant, Secretary of the Chicago- 
Northwestern, of Hamilton. 

With France in Wisconsin, Ki‘'dow 
in Illinois, and Pellett in Iowa, there 


ought to be some educational work 
performed among the bee-keepers of 
those three States this summer. 


= i ~~ — 


New Jersey Meeting.—A Field Meet- 
ing of the bee-keepers’ association of 
New Jersey will be held on Wednes- 
day, June 25, 1913, at the apiary of 
George Grover, near Trenton, N. J. We 
hope there will be a large attendance. 

E. G. Carr, Sec-7reas. 
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Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


A Large Comb 


This colony of bees was in a corner 
of a house-wall. There were five sheets 
of comb; one was solid from top to 
bottom, 16 inches wide and 101 inches 
long. We took out 50 pounds of honey 
and left about 30 pounds for the bees. 
This was on Dec. 10, 1910, at Soquel, 
Santa Cruz Co., Calif. 

(Mrs.) BeErtTHA ANTHONY. 

Oxnard, Calif. 


Is not this one of the largest combs 
on record? To realize the length of 
it, let it be recalled that the ceilings of 
many dwelling rooms are only 8 feet 
high, and this comb is 5inches more 
than that. 


———___—~=-0 


For White Hands 


It is the simplest thing in the world 
to make cosmetic gloves. All that is 
necessary isto make a pair of loose 
mittens out of woolen cloth and spread 
a good hand paste over the inside of 
them, after which cut off the mittens 
at the ends, as it will not do to exclude 
the air from the hands. An effective 
glove paste can be made thus: Put 
two ounces of yellow wax intoa double 
boiler and heat until it dissolves, then 
add one ounce of powdered myrrh and 
beat thoroughly. Four ounces of honey 
should now be added to the mixture; 
finally, sufficient rose water is added 
to make a spreadable paste. This is 
quite the daintiest glove paste I know 
of.—Chicago Record-Herald. 


—_—____—__—_=> ©-@————-————— 


Seven Swarms in One Hive 


| want to tell you whatI did with8 
swarms of bees that came out one day 
Inst August, when Mr. Banker had 
gone to town and I was alone with the 
bees. I was not very strong, but I 
could not see those bees go off if 
‘ould possibly help it, as they were 
large swarms, so I got 7 hives and 
‘red them in one pile, hiving all the 
arms together. 
When my husband came home he 
id he never saw so many beesina 
ve in his life. The next morning he 
ent to look for combs. He gota lot 








of combs, extracted the honey from 
them, and when he went to shake the 
bees on the empty combs he found 
they had not killed the queens, as they 
had too much room. A large swarm 
went to the woods and the rest all took 
wing and settled on a plum tree. He 
carried 7 swarm-catchers full, and as 
he was tired of carrying bees he left 
the rest on the tree, but they all went to 
the hives through the day. I got 75 
pounds of honey to spare, and left 40 
pounds for winter. This is the most 
bees I ever hived in oneday. We now 
have 150 colonies. 
Mrs. INA BANKER. 

Sleepy Eye, Minn. 

You certainly had a unique experi- 
ence. Others have had trouble with 
swarms uniting, but you deliberately 
united them. To be sure, others have 
united swarms, but it is doubtful that 
any case has been before reported in 
which so many as 8 were united. It is 
interesting to know that the queens 
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were not killed, and this was no doubt 
due, as you suggest, to the fact that so 
large an amount of room was given. It 
would seem to show that when two or 
more united swarms have sufficient 
room they have a tendency to divide 
into separate swarms. Some have ad- 
vised, when it ‘was desired to separate 
united swarms, to put twigs in the 
hives for them to cluster upon sep- 


arately. 
oor 


Some Honey Recipes 


I have learned several new uses for 
honey. When baking apples, instead 
of using sugar, 1 pour over them ex- 
tracted honey, allowing one _ table- 
spoonful to each large apple. In mak- 
ing fruit salad, I also use honey for 
sweetening. I substitute honey for the 
sugarin any cake or pudding where 
the yolk of the egg is used, also in fruit 
pies and sauces. When making gems 
and muffins, I pourin about a teaspoon- 
ful of honey; it sweetens without mak- 
ing a coarse grain or gritty taste.— 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


A Cure For AsTHMA.—In a medical 
work I find it recorded that a doctor 
ate some ounces of honey every day 
for two years, and got entirely free of 
his asthma. Before this he had tried 
every known cure without securing any 
relief. 

Hyce1a Dressinc. — Yolks of two 
eggs beaten stiff, juice of one lemon, 
two large spoonfuls of olive oil, two- 
thirds cup of whipped cream and two 
large spoonfuls of honey. Add a slight 
pinch of salt.—Household Magazine. 


PASTE FOR BLEACHING ArRMs.—Milk 
white arms can be obtained by coating 
them at night with the following paste 
and allowing it to remain on until 
morning. To prevent bed clothes 
from being soiled, it would be well to 
wrap your arms around with long 
strips of cotton cloth: Myrrh, one 
ounce; honey, four ounces; yellow 
beeswax, two ounces; rosewater, one 
ounce. 

Melt the wax in a double boiler, then 
add the myrrh, powdered, while hot; 
beat thoroughly together, then stir in 
the honey and rosewater and sufficient 
glycerine, drop by drop, to make a 
spreadable paste.—Chicago Record-Her- 
ald. 


—_—_————_s « o—______ 


A British Bee-Keeping Sister 


The British Bee Journal gives, from 
time to time, sketches of prominent 
bee-keepers, andin a late number the 
subject of the sketch is Miss M. Dag- 
mar Sillar. The sketch opens by say- 
ing: “We believe this is the first oc- 
casion on which we have had the pleas- 
ure of presenting the portrait of a lady 
under the heading, “Prominent Bee- 
Keepers,” and the subject of our sketch 
is well worthy of a placeamong them.” 

Born in London, of Scottish parent- 
age, Miss Sillar first kept bees in North 
Wales, but her most valuable service 
to the cause of bee-keeping was in 
South Africa, where she was appointed 
poultry and bee expert at the Govern- 
ment Experimental Farm. A severe 
illness obliged her to return to Eng- 
land in 1912, after a very active South 
African career of eight years, and the 








likelihood is that British bee-keeping 
will profit by her activities hereafter, 
although Miss Sillar says of her Afri- 
can experience: “After all the hard 
work I wish I were going back to 
South Africa tomorrow.” 


> OC 
Dandelions 


In this part of the world it is counted 
that fruit-bloom has much to do with 
the honey harvest, not because a large 
amount of surplus honey is secured 
from fruit blossoms, for indeed no sur- 
plus is ever harvested from them here, 
but because they come at a time to do 
the most good in helping colonies to 
build up for the white-clover harvest. 
In late years, however, a strong com- 
petitor has grown up in the person of 
the dandelion. It is said to have made 
its first appearance here perhaps 70 
years ago, when a lady brought the 
seed from the East because she thought 
it would seem more like home with 
dandelions about. Owners of lawns 
wish she had been satisfied with less 
homelike surroundings, but bee-keep- 
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ers call her blessed. Even as late a: 
20 years ago dandelion nectar was a 
negligible quantity. Now it is abun 
dant, increasing year by year. 

In a certain sense, however, the dan 
delion can hardly be called a competi- 
tor of fruit-bloom. On this date, May 
6, observation of thousands upon thou- 
sands of dandelion blossoms shows 
not asingle bee upon them, while the 
bees are roaring upon the fruit-trees. 
Bees have their preferences, and while 
fruit-bloom is to be had dandelions 
are neglected. Only a few days ago 
bees were working busily on dande- 
lions. But the nectar of fruit-blos- 
soms was not on the market then. Like 
enough they will return to their first 
love a little later, when fruit-trees are 
out of bloom. 

No doubt this explains, at least in 
some cases, why bee-keepers call a cer- 
tain plant worthless for bees in one 
region, while in another region it is 
valued highly. In the region where it 
is neglected by the bees, it is neglected 
only because at the same time another 
plant is blooming which is a greater 
favorite with them. 














Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Some Queen-Rearing Experiences 


Having about 50 queens of indiffer- 
ent quality, I decided to rear a few, to 
replace them. Mr. Bird, my helper, 
has had considerable experience rear- 
ing queens, so we began preparations. 
A dozen or so of queens on hand 
whenever you want them are handy in 
an emergency, and, besides, I have 150 
empty hives to fill with increase. 

April 27, we found a colony that had 
brood in seven of the eight combs. 
The queen is a fine one, and we 
thought to rear daughters from some 
of her young larve. We rigged up 
several frames with cell-cups (two rows 
to each frame). Mr. Bird molded a lot 


of cell-cups, a /a Doolittle, and stuck 
them to the bars witha drop of wax. 
These cups looked lonesome to me 
without any comb in the frames, so I 
took a comb of several seasons’ use, 
one that was tough and would not sag, 
and cut four holes in it like this: 

Each aperture holds six cell-cups, 
and they are wide enough for the bees 
to build the cells down nice and long. 
We took the queen from the colony, I 
said, and two combs of brood and six 
nice drawn combs, and put them over 
a queen-excluding zinc. We grafted 
in the larve, no larger than the head 
of a pin, and put them in the center of 
the lower hive. Next day we looked 
in and all cups were torn down. So 
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we took off the top hive with the 
jueen, and placed it on another stand. 
hen, we grafted another lot, put them 
inand also gave feed, sugar syrup that 
had been poured into a frame of comb. 
rhis started a little robbing, but in the 
evening of that day it turned cold, and 
the next day those cups were all torn 
down. 

We next tried grafting cells into a 
queenless colony that was building cells, 
but they would have none of them. We 
are going to come back to our de- 
queened colony if the weather warms up 
and try again. Mr. Bird did the graft- 
ing. He selects some warm corner 
where the sun is shining brightly and 
no breeze stirs, and it seems warm 
enough to prevent the larve from be- 
coming chilled. 

Weare going to keep at it until we 
succeed. It is possible that we have 
not fed enough, although the bees have 
been getting nectar from dandelion 
and fruit-bloom. Robbing is, however, 
attempted each afternoon, so that we 
shall feed regularly and try to get cells 
accepted. The changeable weather has 
been against us. We cannot rear 
queens during unfavorable weather. 
Although we have had no measure of 
success as yet, we are confident that 
we can rear queens when the right 
conditions are secured. 


[The Doolittle method has often 
succeeded with the old queen in the 
upper story over an excluding-zinc. 
The weather is probably the cause of 
your ill success. It would be interest- 
ing to know how many of the extensive 
queen-breeders use the Doolittle arti- 
ficial cell-cups.—Ebp1Tor. | 


—_——-2-______ 


The Efficiency Hive 


Bees are going to be moved more in 
the future than they have been in the 
past. Carload rates on bees will be re- 
duced, probably as low as live-stock 
rates. We need such system of man- 
agement and arrangements that a car 
of bees can be loaded in a day, includ- 
ing all preparatiors. 


When hauling bees on an automobile 
or wagon we should be able to load 
them as snugly as brick. The cover 
should be of the same size as the top 
and the bottom. The bottom and cover 
should be interchangeable. This is a 
simplification that is worth while. The 
cover must be tin roofed with an air- 
space over the honey-board. 


The cover-bottom I have here shown 
will require but a trifle over3 feet of 
lumber. The tin for the 8-frame hive 
size can be cut from regular roofing 
tin sheets 20x28 inches, two pieces 
from each sheet. The %-inch strips 
are nailed on top of thetin, and hold 
itin place on three sides. When it is 
used as a bottom-board the tin is up 
and the wax and propolis can be easily 
scraped from it. 

This cover-bottom requires a hive 
stand, as it reaches just to the front of 
the hive, and does not provide for an 
alighting-board. But in a way this is 
an advantage, as every hive should be 
placed on some good platform or 
stand to protect it from dampness. 

A honey-board, as used with the 





Acme cover, is necessary unless one 
uses a blanket. The use of cloths over 
frames and sections is out of date and 
cannot be tolerated by the progressive 
bee-man. [We still use them, and 
would not do without them.—EbprTor.] 


Projecting hand-holds are not to be 
used with the hive, as they take up room 
and interfere with piling in compact 
piles. The hand-holes are sufficient. 


The advantages of this hive, using 
the standard dovetailed hive-body and 
frames, are that you save expense. It 
is the cheapest coverand bottom made. 
There is no waste lumber. When you 
want a cover, if a bottom is handy, you 
have a cover. The bane of the bee- 
man is complicated hive parts. I am 
trying to get this made so as to do 
away with the separate honey-board, 
and it will be practicable, I am sure. 


The cover will be compact, and no 
projecting edges will catch the wind 


and blow off. Such a cover will hardly 
need a stone or brick. 

The crack around the top edge of 
the hive can be seen, and robbing de- 
tected much sooner than when one has 
to get down and look under the cover 
to see whether bees are gettingin. I 
can get these cover-bottoms, tin, nails, 
and all for an 8-frame hive for less 
than 20 cents each. Their cost, made 
from the best white pine, would prob- 
ably not be over 25 cents. 

There are 12 pieces in this cover- 
bottom, including the tin, and by a lit- 
tle better designing the number of 
pieces may be reduced to 10. 

A shade-board might be necessary in 
some localities, and the lack of an 
alighting-board would be a very seri- 
ous objection to some people. But the 
simplicity of the hive and parts appeals 
to me, and for those who do a great 
deal of moving it should prove of 
value. 
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Cenducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Increase and Out-Yards 


Instead of making increase at an api- 
ary and building up the nuclei with the 
intention of later moving the colonies 
up to a new place to establish an addi- 
tional bee-yard, it is far better to do 
this all at one time. One of the great- 
est advantages is keeping the bees of 
the newly-made nuclei from returning 
to the parent colonies, and another is 
preventing the chance of these nuclei 
being robbed out, when left in the large 
apiary. 

We use a shallow extracting super 


on all our colonies in the early spring 
fur additional brood-rearing room and 
honey storage; this is also mentioned 
under the head of “Carniolan and 
Swarming,” in this department. After 
these supers have served their purpose, 
and as soon as the bees of the colonies 
are well at work in the newly-given 
supers filled with foundation, which 
have been slipped in between the shal- 
low-comb supers and the brood-nest 
on the coming of the honey-flow, the 
former are removed. Almost all of 
them will still have some brood in 
them which is sealed. Some will have 
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a good deal while others may have very 
little or none. Therefore, it is advis- 
able to change some of the combs so 
that all will have about an equal share 
of brood, as some nuclei might other- 
wise have too much brood to care for 
properly. 

This done, these supers are set on as 
many new _ bottom-boards, a cover 
placed on each, the whole fastened to- 
getherfor moving, and the entrances 
closed with screen-wire entrance 
closers. A caged queen is given to each 
nucleus thus made. All are then loaded 
on aspring wagon and hauled to the 
new place, the entrances partly opened, 
and left alone for a week or more, ac- 
cording to the time the bee-keeper has 
to spare. 

When these are nicely built up an- 
other super of combs is given, and you 
have that many divisible brood-cham- 
ber colonies ina new apiary. 


“Do It With Hired Help” 


That suggestion of friend Wesley 
Foster, in the May issue, is of greater 
importance than many bee-keepers can 
comprehend. There are too many bee- 
keepers who do most of their work 
themselves, when they could have it 
done much cheaper and just as well. 
The writer remembers when he started 
out to have more of the general work 
done by others while he attended to 
the business side of bee-keeping; to- 
ward its expansion and the improve- 
ment of the methods of doing things 
with a minimum of labor and expense, 
and a maximum of profits. Some bee- 
keepers doubted the advisability of 
such a venture. They seemed to think 
that it paid better to do the work them- 
selves and hire only such help as was 
actually needed when the bee-keeper 
could handle it all alone. 


Such a method of bee-keeping en- 
ables one to enlarge the business to a 
far greater and more profitable extent 
than if an attempt is made to do it 
alone. More apiaries can be main- 
tained. The bee-keeper should con- 
sider himself the business manager of 
his concern, planning his operations 
with a view of expanding to larger 
proportions. He _ should study out 
systems of management that will en- 
able him to employ assistants as he 
needs them in the management of the 
business. Of course, not all bee-keep- 
ers have the ability to do such things 
on a large scale, but many bee-keepers 
may start slowly at first, and, with a 
little effort and study, learn how to in- 
crease the operations so that in time 
the business may be a large one. 


If you will study any well regulated 
concern you will find that there are 
managers whose duty it is to look 
after the details, who study these mat- 
ters with a view of perfecting their 
business systems and methods so that 
the most profitable ends may be 
reached. It is the man who uses more 
brain and less brawn nowadays that 
will reach the highest success. A man 
can do just so much work and no more, 
consequently his goal is soon reached, 
in the expansion of his apiary business, 
if the work is done without assistance. 
Far better it is to have more of the 
work done by others. 

















SWEET CLOVER Is A GOoD COVER CROP IN THE ORCHARD; BuT Don’t LET ARSENICAL 
SPRAY FALL UrON THE BLOOMING CLOVER. 


Carniolans and Swarming 


We have tried Carniolans, and have 
found, after experimenting with them 
for a long time, that they are a valua- 
ble race, and that they can be kept 
from swarming as easily as any other 
race of bees with the proper manage- 
ment. The trait of excessive swarm- 
ing has gone against this quiet, gentle 
race of profitable honey gatherers. 
Our experience has shown that they 
require larger hives than other races, 
and with the proper attention just be- 
fore the danger of swarming, this trait 
becomes unnoticeable. The secret, 
therefore, is in having large hives and 
keeping them contented and busy. 

We have since then adopted the same 
methods for all other races of bees, 
with the result that we have no trouble 
about swarming, although our apiaries 
number over 3) now. 

It is no wonder to us that Carnio- 
lans swarm a good deal when kept in 
a single 8-frame Langstroth brood- 
chamber. Evena 10-frame Langstroth 
hive istoo small forthem. This is due 
to the prolificness of the queens, and 
as these breed up early, the above hives 


are soon crowded. These are exactly 
the conditions that mean the much- 
dreaded swarming, especially to the 
bee-keeper with out-yards. 

We attempted to provide more room 
to the 10-frame hives by adding a shal- 
low super of combs in early spring. 
This allowed additional breeding room 
besides furnishing storage room for 
honey that was gathered early in the 
spring beyond that used for brood- 
rearing. It also permitted the bees to 
move honey from the brood-combs be- 
low into these super combs. This left 
a less crowded condition of the brood- 
chamber, and the whole resulted in the 
production of rousing colonies of bees 
for the honey-flow. 

There was still another trouble to 
overcome, however. As long as there 
was achance for a congested brood- 
nest to develop, there was a likelihood 
of swarming. Accolony of bees may 
swarm just as vehemently if clustered 
on the combs in an upper corner of a 
large dry-goods box, with plenty of 
empty space all about the colony, if 
the brood-nestis a solid mass of brood. 
The same condition existing in a 
smaller compartment would make mat- 
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ters still worse. What becomes neces- 
sary at this very moment is to break 
up that solid brood-nest, and if this is 
done in such a way that the queen may 
find new room for her egg laying, 
there will be no swarming, but a con- 
tented colony that will develop into a 
a rousing honey-gathering colony. 
Such colonies are the ones that are de- 
sired by the bee-keeper. 

Suggestions are offered for decreas- 
ing the swarming desire by giving, not 
only super room above, but also below 
the brood-chamber. While this may 
aid, it does not in seasons that are at 





North Carolina 


The picture of the apiary of Mr. 
Joseph Robinson, of Paint Gap, N. C., 
is of interest to me not because I ever 
saw the original, but because my father 
spent some time with Mr. Robinson 
the past winter. At least half the bees 
are in boxes and log “ gums,” but Mr. 
Robinson is rapidly transferring all 
into 10-frame Langstroth hives. My 
father helped him while there in April. 
The great majority of bees in the 
mountain sections of North Carolina 
are still kept in “gums,” but the most 
practical men are gradually discarding 
them for the modern movable-frame 
hives. Mr. Robinson is in the moun- 
tainous section of North Carolina, not 
far from Mt. Mitchell, which is the 
highest peak east of the Rockies, if I 
am correct. He sent me a walking 
stick cut from the top of a small spruce 
that was growing on the summit of Mt. 
Mitchell, and while I hope it will bea 
long while before I need it, it is need- 
less to say I value it very highly as a 
souvenir. 

Mr. Robinson keeps pure Italians, 
and every year imports some queens 
from Italy. He is alive to the folly of 
using “gums,” as he says that with the 
frame hives he averages three times as 
much honey as from the others. It 
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Conducted by J. L. ByEer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


all favorable to swarming. The reason 
for this is explained by comparison 
with a colonyin a large dry-goods box, 
as mentioned above. As long as the 
brood-nest itself is left undisturbed the 
chances of swarming are just as great. 
Breaking up this solid mass of brood 
is the real secret, but it must be done 
before the swarming fever has devel- 
oped. A colony already having the 
fever cannot be handled so easily. If 
it is too late, the best remedy 1s that 
of swarming the colony artificially by 
what has been known as “shook 
swarming.” 


seems strange, this being the case, that 
thousands of colonies are still kept in 
the old style. Judging by what my 
father tells me, the mountainous sec- 
tion of North Carolina is a bee-keep- 
ers’ paradise, with much nectar-bearing 
flora. 


Among the plants that yield honey 
are white clover, basswood, sourwood, 
poplar, locust, chestnut, and many 
other trees and shrubs. Bad roads are 
a drawback. About the most serious 
obstacle to the country, according to 
father, and for the warning of timid 
ones, is the rattlesnake. Other varie- 
ties of the “breed ” are fairly common, 
although very little damage is done by 
these. 

The bee-keepers of North Carolina 
have a heritage well worth developing. 
With the splendid climatic conditions. 
bee-keeping should be a business of 
pleasure and profit. Much work of the 
North is needless there, bees wintering 
well on the summer stands. In the 
summer seasonit is not necessary to 
provide shade, as in the mountains 
they do not have such extreme heat. 

While speaking of apiaries in North 
Carolina, I am reminded that my thanks 
are due Mr. E. L. Horton, of Demo- 
crat,N.C., for 5 pounds of splendid 
comb honey sent me, the quality of 





which will equal anything I have seen 
in the North, and that is saying a great 
deal. Mr. Horton says it was gathered 
from the locust,a statement that sur- 
prised me. Here, what little honey we 
get from the locust, is very dark and 
rank; which goes to show that 
“locality” cuts a big figure in more 
ways than one. 


—? > 





Moving—400 Colonies in One Place 


I expect to leave home on May 14 
and move the bees from the New Dub- 
lin yard, which is 200 miles east of my 
home, to a location 100 miles from my 
home where I already have 120 colo- 
nies. Nearly 400 colonies in one loca- 
tion will be an experiment, and while I 
suspect it may be too many, yet the 
location is above the ordinary, and we 
will try it for one year anyway. As to 
the moving, | am not expecting a pic- 
nic. With 250 colonies and about 500 
supers and other supplies, all to be 
moved 3 miles to a railway and 200 
miles by railroad—well, it means some 
work, sure, and I will not dwell on the 
subject now for fear of getting dis- 
couraged when Iam primed ready to 
leave ina few days. I willreport later 
how the trip pans out. 


—e —<—9<————__—_—_ 


An Early Fruit Bloom 


The early part of April was cold, 
then about the 20th winter took an 
abrupt jump into summer, rushing 
everything along at an abnormal rate. 
The unusual spectacle of wild plure 
and apple trees in bloom at the same 
time is seen here this year, and at this 
date, May 9, we fear that frost may 
come and kill all this abnormally early 
bloom. Clover looks well and bees 
are strong, but unless clover is as early 
as was all other spring bloom, there 
will be a long dearth between fruit- 
bloom and clover. 

iia aabceagneieiliabeseieaiinie 


Location for Out-Apiaries 


In establishing out-apiaries, it is not 
always possible to get just the location 
desired, and often one hasto put up 
with some inconveniences that cannot 
be avoided. The picture shows a cor- 
ner of one of my apiaries, so nicely 
situated that there is always a tempta- 











NOTE THE BOX-HIVES ON ONE SIDE—MoDERN HIVES ON THE OTHER—APIARY OF JOE ROBINSON, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
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Mr. BYER'S MARKHAM APIARY. 


tion to lie down under the cedar trees 
on ahot day and enjoy the scenery in- 
stead of working. This apiary is sit- 
uated in the town of Markham, but the 
location has no dwelling nearer than 
250 yards, and trees are all around the 
yard. Itis on a table-land about 80 


feet above the valley and river. Behind 
this table-land the ground rises about 
40 feet higher, so that the protection is 
splendid. About 30 feet to the left of 
the picture, a tiny stream trickles 
along, giving water for the bees, ina 
sheltered situation. The other picture 
shows the view looking south from the 
apiary, the two high bridges over the 
river being plainly in view. 

This apiary always gives me the 
largest yield of all my bees, and the 
reason is not clear to me, as the other 
locations have much more clover 
around them. One factor that helps 
the yard, no doutt, is a large quantity 
of soft maples along the village streets 
just a short distance north of the yard. 
Shelter and water of easy access may 
also help some, especially the latter, 
as many colonies dwindle in early 


spring because of having to fly long 
distances for water on windy, chilly 
days. 





bees in the early spring. They have 

swarmed twice each, and are still 

swarming. I fear I will not get any 

honey this year. My bees are the com- 

mon black or brown bees. Should I 

get better stock? j. A. Kinc 
Pitts, Ga. 


The common race of bees has a few 
faults, and one is that they swarm too 
much. But little honey is produced in 
such seasons. This is not the worst of 
it. Alot of weak colonies will be on 
hand for winter, and winter losses will 
be large. You should watch them 
closely from now on, and feed and 
equalize stores as needed. As for bet- 
ter stock, I refer you to Mr. William- 
son’s letter in this department. 


i oir 


A Beginner’s Questions 


Dear Mr. Wiper: — Are honey- 
boards necessary when bees are run 


for chunk honey ? When is the best 
time to transfer bees? How late in 
the season can bees be “robbed °?” 


How can you keep worms from bees ? 
Milledgeville, Ga. A. S. BLANKs. 


Honey-boards as queen-excluders 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


No Swarms 
Mr. WILpER:—What is the matter 
with our bees? We have had no 


swarms this season, and almost none 
for several seasons, or since we “ Cau- 
casianized’”’ our apiaries. The hives 
are boiling over with bees, and they 
have filled all the supers we have. 
Arabi, Ga. J. F. WILLIAMSON. 


Like many other bee-keepers, you 
are losing heavily each season through 
lack of supers. You should have not 
less than three supers per colony. 

In many cases the Caucasian bees 
have proved almost non-swarmers; 





too much so for the average bee-keeper 
who wants to make increase by natural 
swarming. Artificial swarming should 
be resorted to, and good methods for 
this will be found in most of our bee- 
publications. 

The Caucasians are not inclined to 
swarm. This solvesa great problem 
with the extensive bee-keeper, for he 
does not have to watch swarms in his 
different yards. It suits us far better 
to make increase artificially. 


— 


Too Much Swarming 
Mr. WILpER:—I had 7 colonies of 











SOUTH FROM THE ABOVE APIARY. 


can be used to some advantage where 
bees are run for chunk honey exclu- 
sively. But if some strained or ex- 
tracted honey is desired, to pack with 
the comb honey or to use separately, 
they are not necessary, as the comb 
that is soiled from rearing young bees 
may be removed and the honey ex- 
tracted. 

From April 15 to May 15 is the best 
time to transfer in spring,and from 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 15 in the fall. There 
will be a good honey-flow at that time 
from cotton. Bees that are in modern 
hives can be “robbed” any time. 
Sealed honey can be found in the su- 
pers, as they store their honey there. 

The best way to keep the bee-moth 
from destroying the comb is not to 
keep too much comb in weak colonies. 
Hive-bodies can be placed on strong 
colonies, and some of the frames of 
comb from the weaker ones setin them. 
These may be given back as the bees 
build up and need them. It is best to 
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DECOY HIVES ON THE ROOF OF THE APIARY OF THE LATE W 


give them, instead of these, some 
combs of sealed brood, say one each 
week. They will soon be strong and 
will protect themselves from the moths, 
provided they have laying queens. 


Do Bees Love or Hate Moths? 


We keep a few empty hives at each 
apiary in readiness for natural swarms, 
and also for artificial swarms should 
we see fit to make them during our 
rounds. Never has a swarm taken 
possession of such a hive. But last 
season we had a number of swarms 
take possession of hives completely 
filled with bee-moths. The interior of 
the hives was lined with their cocoons, 
and on this account the hives were set 
apart from the rest of the apiary, and 














thought worthless. But the bees con- 
sidered them good. This season we 
experienced the same thing, and we 
wonder whether the bees love or hate 
their foe, the moth. Or is it their in- 
stinct to go into quarters where they 
will have to spend considerable time 
cleanning up and getting ready for 
house-keeping ? 


[We suggest that the more or less 
conspicuous position of the empty hives 
has something to do with their adopt- 
ion bythe bees. The late Mr. Stolley, 
of Grand Island, Neb., a view of whose 
apiary is here reproduced, kept sev- 
eral empty hives, ready for swarms, on 
the roof of his bee-shed. He thus 
hived many stray swarms, and ascribed 
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Value of Combs in Sections 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


HAVE SOME questions sent in 
with the request that I answer 
them in the American Bee Journal. 
The questions are as follows: 

1. When a flow of nectar comes 
on gradually, which would be best to 
use in the sections, starters of founda- 
tion, full sheets of it, or sections partly 
or entirely filled with drawn comb ? 

\t the beginning of a honey-flow the 
be-s are not fully prepared to take care 
0! the nectar that comes in except in 
e1 pty cells which may remain unoc- 
ci ied in the brood-chamber. The 
ve.son is that it takes 2 or 3 days of 








extra flow of nectar above what is 
needed for brood-rearing purposes, for 
the bees which build comb to use 
enough of this nectar for the secretion 
of wax to produce comb wherein to 
store surplus honey. Therefore, empty 
comb enables the bees to store honey 
sooner than could be done were there 
no empty cells in the sections or else- 
where in the hive. For this reason 
drawn comb, or at least a few sections 
of it put in the first super as “ baits,” 
are a decided advantage. 


If Icould have my choice, however, 
I should be. glad to have all the sec- 
tions in the first super filled with 
drawn, or partly drawn combs. I have 
known several seasons which proved 


= 





M. STOLLEY. 


the success to the elevated and attrac- 
tive position of the abode offered. 

The strong smell emitted by a hive 
containing moths may also have at- 
tracted the attention of the scouts seek- 
ing a home.—EpITor. | 


—_—_—+-o-»—_—_ 


A Great Season 


So far this has been the greatest sea- 


son we have ever experienced. This - 


condition exists throughout Dixie. 
There has been a great increase made 
and a great harvest of honey well up 
to all expectations, and in most cases 
beyond. This means a great uplift for 
our industry. Naturally much opti- 
mism prevails. 





to me that a super of .partly-drawn 
comb given each colony atthe start 
meant just one more super of finished 
honey. A colony given a super of 
combs would have them filled and 
started on a second super of sections 
by the time the colony giyen founda- 
tion had made a start. 


This difference is more noticeable 
with the dark or leather-colored Ital- 
ians than with the golden Italians, hy- 
brids or blacks. The dark Italians 
cling to the brood-nest where a super 
has no drawn comb in it, until actually 
forced out of it. If a bee emerges, 
and the queen does not stand ready to 
put an egg in the cell, it is quite likely 
to be filled with honey. Give such a 
colony a super filled with drawn or 
partly-drawn combs, and the bees will 
store honey in the combs about as 
readily as in the combs below, until a 
sufficient supply and long enough time 
has elapsed for them to be compelled 
to secrete wax, build comb, or draw 
foundation in the sections. 

Bees rarely work at drawing out 
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foundation until sufficient honey is ob- 
tained to cause the comb-builders to 
secrete wax. Especially is this true 
with work donein the supers of sec- 
tions. Hence, combs in the sections 
relieve the pressure upon the brood- 
nest. From this relief comes more 
brood, and this brood stimulates work 
in the sections and greater activity in 
the nectar-gathering field workers. It 
starts the bees to complete all partly- 
filled sections, or those having starters, 
or filled with foundation, or where only 
baits are used, thus bringing on a gen- 
eral storing above. Having made such 
a start, they are sure to continue it un- 
less a sudden stoppage of the flow 
comes through achange in the weather. 

Considering the value of drawn 
combs for this purpose, I have often 
wondered if some of us were not mak- 
ing a mistake in striving to have all 
sections, in which the bees had worked, 
fully completed at the end of the sea- 
son; a few even going so far as to 
wish to “feed back” extracted honey 
for this purpose. 

2. When the flow of nectar comes in 
with a rush, which of the three do you 
then consider the best ? 


From years of experience I know 
that there is no time in which drawn 
combs can be used to such good effect 
in this locality as at the rush that comes 
with the opening of the basswood har- 
vest, when the bees that were one day 
almost living from “hand to mouth,” 
came in the next day so loaded with 
nectar that they fell short of the hive 
before the sun was fairly shining in 
the tops of the trees. Under such cir- 
cumstances nothing has been done by 
way of preparation for such a “ down- 
pour,’ and 3 or 4 days must elapse be- 
fore sufficient wax can be secreted to 
build comb of any amount, or founda- 
tion be drawn so that this flood of nec- 
tar can be cared for. Here is where 
the workers for extracted honey, with 
their supers of ready combs, have the 
advantage over the comb-honey pro- 
ducers who depend only upon starters 
or full sheets of foundation in the sec- 
tions. 

The comb-honey producers could do 
nearly, if not quite, as well by the same 
means, having ready-drawn combs to 
store this first rush of nectar in with- 
out the delay of building new store- 
houses. Under such circumstances I 
once had a colony, fitted up for ex- 
tracted honey, store 66 pounds in 3 
days, while colonies quite as strong 
had only made a start in the section 
supers during the same time, further 
than filling the six sections given them 
as baits. 

3. In using foundation in sections 
which is better, to fill the section full 
or to use only starters ? 

I began keeping bees several years 
before the advent of comb foundation, 
and we did not have comb of suitable 
whiteness to fill the honey-boxes. It 
was thought that starters of comb were 
good enough. 

So when thin foundation for sec- 
tions was proposedat $1.00 a pound, the 
most of us thought it too expensive to 


use more than a triangular piece, hav- 
ing alength of 2 inches ona side as a 
starter. But as the price lowered, 
most of our practical bee-keepers be- 
gan to advocate full sheets, a little 
short at the bottom to save the 
“buckle” which often occurred in very 
hot weather by the sag or stretching 
when it was being drawn. It is best 
never to count the cost in producing 
a crop of honey except in connection 
with the profits. If, at the end of the 
season, the balance is on the right side 
of our book-keeping, it is best not to 
be afraid of the outlay. It always pays 
to spend money when the ledger shows 
that the more we spend the more we 
make. The question should be, “ Will 
it pay?” instead of exclaiming, “It 
costs too much!” If it pays, useit. If 
its use is not attended with a profit, it 
should be left alone. Spend money, 
and spend it freely, when it will come 
back with a profit. If it doesn’t, then it 
is folly to spend it. 
Borodino, N. Y. 
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A Good California Law 


BY A. J. COOK, 
State Commissioner of Horticulture.) 


UR LEGISLATURE has just 
passed, without any opposition, 
what I believe to be one of the 
best apiarian bills ever enacted 
by any State or country. The 

loss from black brood in California 
for the past year has been alarm- 
ing,andassoon as the people of the 
State realized this, all opposition was 
drowned. This bill, which I enclose 
herein, appoints a commission consist- 
ing of the State Commisioner of Hor- 
ticulture and the president and secre- 
tary of the bee-keepers’ association of 
the State. 

It is the duty of these gentlemen to 
appoint a State apiculturist, as those will 
see who read the bill. This man must 
be specially fitted to have charge of the 
work. This, I think, is a great point in 
favor of the bill. This apiculturist and 
the commissioners are to conduct ex- 
aminations for inspectors, in order 
that no one will be appointed who has 
not passed an examination, and who is 
not well qualified for this important 
work. 

In these bacterial diseases great cau- 
tion and no little knowledge and train- 
ing are required, else the disease may 
be scattered more than it is cured. Our 
law will now secure, by rigid examina- 
nation, only fit men for this inspection 
work. Our horticultural law has this 
same good feature, and it has greatly 
improved the service of our horticul- 
tural inspectors. We expect the same 
of thisnewlaw. The State apiculturist, 
as he goes around, will instruct the 
several inspectors, giving advice and 
suggestions wherever needed. 

Sacramento, Calif. 


[The law in question is too lengthy 
(about 9 pages) for insertion in our 
columns. It creates a school of apicul- 





ture which every bee-inspector musi 
attend for at least a week annually 
The State apiarist, who is practically : 
chief inspector, receives a salary oi 
$1800 per annum out of an appropria 
tion of $5000, the balance of the amount 
being intended to defray expenses. 

The State commissioners mentioned 
by Com. Cook in the above letter form 
a Board of Apicultural Examiners, 
who have power to recommend to the 
County Supervisors the appointment 
or suspension of any local inspector. 
They are to hold an annual meeting, 
without pay, for the examination of 
candidates for apiary inspection, and 
the date of their meeting is to be pub- 
lished in three bee journals. The com- 
pensation of apiary inspectors is fixed 
at $5.00 per diem and expenses. 

Bees brought from another State, 
or from one county into another must 
be accompanied with a certificate of 
inspection, or must be examined at 
once upon their arrival. 

If this law is properly enforced it 
should prove efficient. Its best feature, 
to our mind, is the educational part, 
which provides for a school of apicul- 
ture. Every one of our States will 
have to come to this.—Ebp1rTor. ] 





Non-Swarming Strain of Bees, 
Swarm Control, Capturing 
a Swarm Under Diffi- 
culties, Etc. 


BY G. C. GREINER. 


HENEVER the subject of breed- 
ing a non-swarming strain of 
bees has been spoken of in our 
bee-magazines, I have been 
wondering whether its advo- 

cates really meant what they said or 
whether they were really joking. Iam 
not a scientist, but judging from a lay- 
man’s standpoint, I would consider 
such a procedure an utter impossi- 
bility, being contrary to Nature’s law. 
To succeed in that line, we would have 
to go back some 6000 years or more 
and countermand the All-wise Crea- 
tor’s command, installed at about that 
time, “Be fruitful and multiply.” If 
this could be done it would have the 
same effect as to breed a strain of 
poultry that would lay unfertile eggs 
only; in either case it would mean the 
annihilation of the race. 

The best we can do towards produc- 
ing a non-swarming strain is to breed 
from some of our queens that show the 
least inclination to swarm. In this we 
may be successful in a measure, or we 
may not. Fora generation or two we 
may have the satisfaction that these 
daughters inherit this much coveted 
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Fic. 1.—LOWERING THE SWARM. 


trait of their mothers. But there is 
nothing certain about it. They are 
likely to revert back to their more re- 
mote ancestors and swarm to beat the 
band. It all depends upon conditions 
which we cannot control. 
Another way that gives us at least 
-rtially the benefit of a non-swarming 
s'rain is to control swarming by 
‘roper manipulation. I have just re- 
‘sived Farmers’ Bulletin No. 503; its 
ibject is “Comb honey.” To the 
smb-honey producer this bulletin is 
special value; it would pay any bee- 
‘eper, beginner as well as veteran of 
\cany years’ experience,to send fora 





copy, if not already in possession of 
one. A fair portion of space is taken 
up in a comprehensive way with the 
subject of “Swarm Control by Manipu- 
lation.” The various methods as prac- 
ticed by our most advanced bee-keep- 
ers are given, and undoubtedly they 
are the most practical and in con- 
formity with our knowledge up to the 
present time. 

While the results of these manipula- 
tions may be very gratifying, there is 
one great drawback to nearly all of 
them. It takes too much time and 
laborto make them reasonably suc- 
cessful, and this at a time when the 


bee-keeper is bound hand and foot 
with driving apiary work. With the 
production of extracted honey it is 
very different. We cancontrol swarm- 
ing without any extra effort, and this 
is one of the great advantages derived 
fromthe production of honey in this 
form. If we keep close watch of all 
our colonies, make sure that they have 
empty combs at all times during a 
honey-flow, and this we must do to re- 
ceive best results in the shape of sur- 
plus honey, we have, as a rule, practi- 
cally no swarming. 

Asan additional safeguard against 
swarming, we should allow no old 
queens in the yard. In connection 
with supersedure, swarms are liable to 
issue, and as the introduction of young, 
vigorous queens is necessary to insure 
strong, healthy colonies we, at the 
same time, prevent so-called supersed- 
ing by doing so. 

During the last 10 or 12 years, the 
time I have practiced producing ex- 
tracted honey almost exclusively, I 
have had less than 5 percent swarming 
under the management here outlined. I 
had prided myself on having mastered 
the swarming problem to a finish, but 
the past season surprised me in several 
ways. Contrary to all expectation, I 
can hardly give a plausible reason for 
it, from Aug. 21 to Sept. 4 about 30 per- 
cent of my bees cast swarms, some of 
them having young queens introduced 
in the spring. 

It has been claimed that during a 
light but steady honey-flow, bees are 
more liable to swarm than during a 
heavy,rushing flow,or no flowatall. This 
last season seemed to prove this theory. 
From the first week of August until the 
end of October, we had just such a 
flow. Hotey was coming in just fast 
enough to keep bees breeding, but none 
to store in supers, and, as a conse- 
quence, honey being used for brood- 
rearing as fast as gathered, hives were 
not as heavy with winter stores as 
usual. 


The accompanying pencil drawing, 
Fig. 1, describes the feat of capturing 
a swarm under difficulties. When tak- 
ing a general survey of the prevailing 
conditions, and trying to plan some 
feasible way of capturing the runaways, 
I was almost tempted, on account of 
the danger connected with the under- 
taking, to let them paddle their own 
canoe. But it happened to be the 
choice of my yard, the queen I intend- 
ed to use as a breeder next’ year. Be- 
sides being uncommonly gentle and 
prolific, this swarm, one-half of a 
divided one, had given me 120 pounds 
of white clover, and between 50 and 60 
pounds of dark honey during the sea- 
son—all in all a very desirable acqui- 
sition to any yard,and worth the at- 
tempt to secure them. 


When climbing the tree I found that 
the branch on which the swarm had clus- 
tered was too frail to support a person 
unless some re-enforcement could be 
made available. The rope, connecting 
the two main branches, answered this 
purpose, and at the same time fur- 
nished a support for the operator to 
stand on. From the drawing it will be 
seen that when the limb was cut with 
the left hand, the right hand had to 
manipulate the hook and line in such 
a way that the swarm reached its per- 
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hy. 2 


pendicular position without jerk or jar, 
to keep the cluster intact as much as 
possible. This was no easy task to 
perform with one hand, but I suc- 
ceeded admirably well, much better 
than I had expected. After the limb 
with the swarm had been disconnected 
and was suspended on the hook, I had 
both hands to manage the line on the 
gradual downward course of the 
swarm. 

Figure 2 shows the manner of cast- 
ing the hook and line over the little 
limb, that had to serve as a pulley when 
letting down the swarm. A similar 
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FIG. 2.—MANNER OF FASTENING THE SWARM BEFORE LOWERING. 


operation was necessary to make the 
hook catch the limb on which the 
swarm was clustered. Neither trick 
would have required very much in- 
genuity if a person could have stood 
on the ground or on any other solid 
foundation, but 50 feet from the ground, 
standing ona springy rope with one leg, 
while the other is clasped around the 
tree as the only support inthis danger- 
ous position, it is a very different 
proposition. 

At the foot of the tree is a fair repre- 
sentation of the swarm as it appeared 
after it reached the ground. The end 


of the line was fastened to the tree, 
while the operator descended and 
housed the bees. 

A fair estimate of the height of the 
tree, the perilous undertaking, etc., can 
be gained from the fact that a 22-foot 
ladder had to be used to reach the first 
fork of the tree. 

La Salle, N. Y. 
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Protection from Stings 


BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW. 


“ UT they will sting!” That is the 
insistent, persistent argument 
urged against honey-bees by the 
beginner. Did you ever try to 
be a missionary in popularizing 

honey-bees as a matter of natural his- 
tory or of economic interest? Then 
you know how it is. Talk with all the 
power and enthusiasm that you pos- 
sess of their habits. instincts, structure, 
parthenogenesis and metamorphosis, 
and interest follows you closely. Open 
eyes and open mouth, say “ How inter- 
esting !” 

Thus encouraged, to clinch the argu- 
ment you tell of the ease in starting. 
A colony costs so litthe—how easily 
divided—nothing to do but to buy 
empty hives. Youdilate on the extrac- 
tor, you build an imaginary pile of lus- 
cious sections—so high—you get 20 
cents a pound in open market, and 30, 
or even more, for choice home trade. 
You let your imagination loose, you 
soar aloft in the spirit of “blessed 
bees.” You outdo the man who bor- 
rowed a hen, hatched out 15 chickens, 
then from each when grown 215 chick- 
ens, then 3215, and then returned the 
borrowed hen (as if one would miss 
just one poor old grandmother hen out 
of aflock of 3215). So you surpass 
even the “blessed bee” man. You 
graphically picture a sunny, sloping 
field with woody, northern  back- 
ground, 500 “little happy hives,” out- 
apiaries, country estate, a beautiful pair 
of horses, and an automobile thrown 
in. Then your enthusiasm is suddenly 
annihilated, your Utopian picture ob- 
literated by that one little convincing 
exclamation, almost petulantly given, 
“But they will sting!” 

Let’s “take the bull by the horns,” as 
I fancy that figure of speech easier and 
less painful than to “take the bee by 
a and frankly admit that they 
will. 

Sting! Of course they will—sting, 
as an up country farmer who called to 
see my bees not long ago said, as he 
closed a thrilling story of the bees that 
got up his trousers’ leg. “Sting! Gosh 
allhemlock! You ought to have seen 
them bees sting!” The man’s diction 
would have been more stingingly effec- 
tive if he had said, “ /e/t those bees 
sting.” Howcver, his classic reference 
to the hemlock was happy, for when 
the bees got fairly waked up, they put 
in their poison as effectively as the 
hemlock tea put poison into Socrates. 

But I am wandering from the thesis— 
bees will sting. Of course, with all 
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rules there are exceptions, which, in 
this case, hardly except or prove any- 
hing. 7 

First, there are the Caucasians, great 
honey gatherers, that do not sting 
much, at least on paper. Then there 
are the “gentle strains of Italians,” 
most of which crawl delightfully calm 
and placid over the comb as you hold 
it up to the admiration of a friend. 

“ But they will sting!” 

“Oh, no, they won’t.” 

You open a hive with the Maeter- 
linckian “large, slow gestures,” and 
you say, “ See how easy it is. Not even 
gloves or veil needed.” You show a 
super well packed, and you say, “ Great 
honey gatherers these are; none bet- 
ter in my apiary.” 

And all the time you are saying to 
yourself, “ How they did sting when I 
opened the hive that rainy morning, 
hunted for the queen, found her, took 
out the frame and put it in an exhibi- 
tion single-frame hive.” 

Or there was that dayin late No- 
vember, when you opened the hive to 
see if eve:yching was right for the 
winter. 

Sting! On both these memorable 
occasions, the thermometer said cool— 
but you know it was a lie—the hottest 
on record. It was a reminiscent day. 
It took you back to boyhood hours 
when you plowed up a yellow jackets’ 
nest, and your trousers, your shirt, 
your face and your hands were speckled 
with crescentic yellow polka dots. The 
horses, you remember, left at once the 
plodding, prosy life of agricuture and 
entered the race course across the 
field, and you quickly decided to go in 
the same direction as an expression of 
sympathy. 

Yes, any bees worth having will 
sting on occasion. And I’m mighty 
glad they will. What a lot of suffering, 
ill-kept apiaries there would be if we 
didn’t have the sharp stings to punch 
out of the ranks those bee-keepers who 
don’t really love bees. If it wasn’t for 
the stings everybody would keep bees 
as they keep cats, and that would make 
you sick of honey. 

So when this statement confronts 
you, “ But they will sting!” don’t dodge 
it. Just say, “Sting! of course they 
will.” I wish they would sting ten 
times as bad. We then would have 
fewer bee-keepers who don’t really ap- 
preciate these wonderful insects, and 
we would have less joy in overcom- 
ing the difficulties of bee-keeping. 

When you handle bees without veil 
or gloves, it is like having your photo- 
graph taken—it is a special occasion— 
it doesn’t show you as you ordinarily 
are, nor the bees either. And now let’s 
make another confession, public opin- 
ion to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The experienced bee-man has nerves, 
even if he knows how to control them, 
and he can feel. Pain to him is pain, 
the same as to any oneelse. And he 
can cast no hypnotic spell, nor do the 
bees “know him” any better than they 
know any one else of similar tempera- 


ment, disposition and apiarian knowl- 
edge. 

So it is best to be frank at the first, 
and not to try to popularize bees on a 
false basis. Yes, bees can} sting, and 
they do sting, and they won't make an 
exception of you. Perhaps the bees of 
some colonies won’t sting, but they 
will not be your favorites—that is 
among the Italian bees. And there are 
certain times and certain conditions of 
the hive when bees with careful hand- 
ling will not sting; that is, not much. 
But if you are a faithful and enthusias- 
tic bee-keeper you cannot limit all 
your handling to those particular in- 
nocuous periods. It is in the unfavor- 
able times that you will need the best 
protection. 

For a long time I have made a care- 
ful study of bee-veils and bee-gloves. 
How perfectly protected one’s head 
looks in the illustration that advertises 
the veil! But most veils in actual prac- 
tice fail to reach the ideal of the pic- 
ture. The loose ones that slip over the 
hat won’t work. The bottom must be 
firmly fastened down, as the bees will 
not make the attack horizontally. Some 
of them have an insidious, not to say 
familiar, manner of crawling up under 
the edges. Then as the apiarist bends 
in his work, the veil “flops” against 
the cheek or the nose, or especially the 
neck, and that is exactly the opportu- 
nity that the vindictive insect will not 
allow to pass unimproved. The Globe 
veil looks well, and the theory is right. 
The stiff bands are to hold the veil 
away from the face. And so they do. 
But they leave the neck unprotected. I 
have never felt that it is fair play to let 
the nose and the cheeks go free, and 
have a band of stings around the neck. 

After much experience I have found 
the most satisfactory veil to be one 
that ties around the body, and may be 
pulled fairly taut so as to hold all 
parts away from the face. The hat 
brim must be really broad or the veil 
will not be held far enough away from 
one’s features. To meet this objection 
I have made a “skeleton frame” of 
stiff yet light weight wire to slip over 
the hat. That holds all parts away 
from the face, and not the most active 
and ingenious bee can crawl up under it. 
It gives coolness, lightness. and abso- 
lute immunity from stings. In brief, 
it is the best that I have ever tried, 
and I have tried all that I ever heard 
of. Itis the only one in which Iam 
sure that I shall not get stung on the 
head. 

On most questions pertaining to 
bees, I suppose that I shall be studying 
and investigating as long as I live. 
The rubber-glove question is an excep- 
tion. So far as I am concerned, I have 
settled that for all times. Rubber is 
not the proper material. It is nota 
question of immunity nor non-immu- 
nity from stings. The vital point is 
preliminary to that, and is comparable 
to the famous recipe for cooking a 
hare—first catch him. With gloves the 
supreme points are: 

1. Getting them on. 





2. Wearing them. 

3. Taking them off, 

During warm weather rubber gloves 
on perspiring hands fail to meet these 
requirements. Protecting the hands 
from stings while at work with bees 
isn’t much different in principle from 
protecting them from _ stains while 
weeding the garden, or from scratches 
when pulling up briers. The prime 
things are comfort and convenience. 
Rubber gloves afford neither. 

The ideal glove should be of some 
woven fabric that will prevent the 
passage of stings. Long cotton gloves 
with an elastic band to bindthem firmly 
around the arm just above the elbow 
have the right form. I wear them when 
stings are most to be expected. I am 
not in favor of oil-skin gloves. Plain 
hard cotton cloth is the best material. 
A secondary pair of gloves for special 
occasions, a cold or rainy day for in- 
stance, may be bought at most clothing 
stores for 10 cents. I have found it 
convenient to protect only the left 
hand, and use that for the dangerous 
work. 

Such cotton gloves are not as good 
protectors when new as when they 
have been used a little; then propolis, 
comb, etc., give them a waxy-hard coat- 
ing and filling through which stings 
will not pass. But in agreeableness 
this treatment of the gloves is much 
better than oiling. With such an equip- 
ment you can meet “But they will 
sting” by “ No, they cam’s sting.” I have 
worked for half a day at a time under 
unfavorable conditions, performing for 
certain colonies most meddlesome op- 
erations, but not a bee reached through 
to lance me. 

Arcadia: Sound Beach, Conn. 
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Swiss Bee-Keeping 


BY C. P. DADANT AND ED BERTRAND, 








HE discussion which has taken 
place at different dates, in the 
American Bee Journal, between 
Mr. Getaz and our Swiss friends, 
may not seem useful to some of 

our readers. Yet it brings out two 
facts: First, the Italian bee, which is 
so much prized in the United States, 
and which has evidently proven better 
than the black race to fight European 
foul brood, does not maintain its repu- 
tation in Switzerland. Whether it is 
owing to a better grade of bees in the 
Swiss valleys, or whether the moist 
and cool climate of Switzerland is un- 
suitable for the Italian race, the testi- 
mony of our Swiss correspondents 
cannot be disputed. It is worth while 
to investigate this, for we have, on the 
Pacific coast, a number of regions 
where the climate is very similar to 
that of Switzerland. 

Second, the Swiss bee-keepers are 
carrying on a desirable method, if it 
proves practical, that of keeping “ mat- 
ing stations” where only selected 
drones are permitted to exist. It re- 
mains to be seen whether it is possible 
to so isolate such stations that there 
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will be no danger of matings with dis- 


tant apiaries. These matters 
worthy of investigation. 

We must bear in mind that, in spite 
of our boasted advance in civilization, 
Switzerland is ahead of us in many 
things. It is the oldest republic in the 
world, and the most democratic. It 
has things in practice which we are 
only planning to try, the initiative and 
referendum, and government insur- 
ance. One of our statesmen, in oppos- 
ing these reforms, asserted that Switz- 
erland has less illiteracy than the 
United States, and is therefore better 
able to progress. So there is no dis- 
grace in our investigating the Swiss 
ways. 

The article of Dr. Brunnich, in the 
May number, page 167, was put in type 
early in the month,and a proof was 
sent to Mr. Bertrand, of Geneva, the 
former editor of the Revue Interna- 
tionale, and author of the book, “ Con- 
duite Du Rucher” (Apiary Manage- 
ment), which has been translated into 
a greater number of languages than 
any other bee-book in existence. The 
cut of the Burki-Jeker hives, given on 
page 167, was taken from this work. 
Mr. Bertrand is of nearly the same age 
as our Dr. Miller, and has also a very 
thorough experience, acquired near 
Geneva. He uses the Dadant-Lang- 
stroth hanging-frame hive. We quote 
extracts from his reply: 

“The Burki- Jeker hive, also called 
‘Schweizer stock,’ was due to the im- 
provements made by Father Jeker,a 
Catholic priest, former president of the 
Swiss Association. One of the merits 
of this hive is to be well suited for pa- 
vilions (house apiaries) with interior 
rooms in which the bees may be ex- 
amined without causing robbing, since 
the colonies are thus protected from 
outside bees, and one is less often 
stung. 

“In these closed rooms one has all 
the tools under the hand, and one may 
work in all kinds of weather. More- 
over, the hives in a pavilion take much 
less space. 

“ However, these divers advantages 
are counterbalanced by less conven- 
ience in the visits. Pincers are re- 
quired to remove the frames one after 
another, and they must be placed suc- 
cessively i in a box at hand. To exam- 
ine the frame which is the nearest to 
the entrance, it is necessary to remove 
all the others. But one becomes used 
to these maneuvers. 

“My friend Jeker andI have often 
discussed the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the Swiss hive as compared 
with the Dadant hive. He tried ours 
and appreciated it. I tried the Burki- 
Jeker hive at the Geneva Horticultural 
School, where I was professor of bee- 
culture for a long time. 

“Our bees swarm but little, and I be- 
lieve that the use of large hives, and 
the habit we have of enlarging the 
brood-nest gradually by adding already- 
built combs, has a tendency to dimin- 
ish the issue of swarms. But in some 
seasons nothing prevents the swarm- 
— fever. 


are 


“Referring to the article of Dr. 
Brunnich, page 167,I agree with him 
on several points, but he is completely 
in error concerning the sources of 
honey and its quality, in Romanic 
(French) Switzerland. We prize espe- 
cially our first crop honey, which is 
white as compared to the dark or sec- 
ond crop honey. It is mainly white 
honey which is produced here. The 
honey fromthe pines is considered by 
us as inferior, and is not an important 
source. Our principal crop is from 
sainfoin or esparcet, yielding the very 
best honey. The celebrated GaAtinais 
honey is sainfoin honey. We also have 
the dandelion—but in less quantity 


than in German-Switzerland — sage, 
fruit trees, locust (an uncertain crop), 
etc. We usually separate the two crops 
and keep them apart. 

“On the Italian bees, I agree with Dr. 
I have noted here that, in 


Brunnich. 





Dr. MILLERS ¢&) ANSWERS- 





the spring, the Italians fly out too early 
in the morning and that many are lost, 
especially in the mountains. Likewise 
they rear too much brood in the sum- 
mer and fall. 


“ As to the black select queens reared 
by our German confederates, their 
methods are certainly judicious; but 
the results have not given queens su- 
perior to ours. At least those which 
our French Swiss have bought from 
time to time do not prove worthy of 
note. The average yield of our bees is 
superior to that of German-Switzer- 
land, as statistics show. 

“We have more hybrids in our api- 
aries than they have in German-Switz- 
erland, for their leader, Kramer, has 
objected to the importation of bees, by 
the members, but our bees are none 
the worse for the mixture.” 


Geneva, Switzerland, April 25. 


Send Questions either to the office of the American pee Journal or direct to 
De.. <. MILLER, MARENGO, 
He does NoT answer bee- keeping anantiens by mail. 


Italians and Blacks 


If one has common black bees and Italian- 
hybrids, how much more honey could you 
reasonably expect them to produce per col- 
ony after they were Italians by requeening? 

INQUIRER. 

ANSWER.—I don't know. There may bea 
loss instead of a gain. Depends upon the 
kind of bees on hand and the kind intro- 
duced. I commenced with pure blacks, and 
the introduction of Italians likely increased 
my honey crops 25 to50 percent. Then I in- 
creased perhaps as much again by constant 
selection and breeding fromthe best. But 
if I should now introduce an Italian queen 
into one of my best hybrid colonies, I would 
likely get less honey asaresult. Ata rough 
guess, I should say that to introduce an Ital- 
ian queen of best stock into an average 
black or hybrid colony would result ina 
gain of at least 25 percent. 


Requeening— Value of Colonies 


1. I have2 colonies of black bees in box- 
hives. I should like to transfer them to 
modern 1o-frame hives this spring. Is dur- 
ing fruit bloom the best time? 

2. I would like to Italianize When would 
be the best time to do this? Could the new 
queens be introduced when the bees are 
put in their new hives? Could this be prac- 
ticed on full sheets of foundation, wired ? 

3. How much isa colony of common black 
bees in a box-hive worth in the spring, sum- 
mer, and fall ? 

4. How much is acolony of Italian bees in 
a modern hive worth, including super, sec- 
tions, etc., in the spring, summer, or fall 
without the super ? NEw YORK. 


ANSWERS.—1I. For years that was consid- 
ered the best time, but nowadasjs many pre- 
fer to wait until the colony in the box-hive 
has swarmed. The swarm will be hivedin 
a movable-frame hive, and then 21 days later, 


when all the worker-brood has hatched out 
the transferring will take place. 

2. On some accounts in the fall, or at the 
close of the main honey-harvest, is as good 
time as any to introduce a new queen, as it 
is likely to interfere little with the working 
of the colony; but, of course, you will gain 
something in time by anearlier introduction. 
You can introduce her at the timeof trans 
ferring, or you can take the time of swarm- 
ing. You will be wise to use full sheets of 
foundation wired or splinted. 

3. There is no rule about it, and it may 
vary anywhere from $1 to $5 or more. 

1. Nor is there any hard and fast rule about 
this, although the variation may not beso 
great as with box-hives. It may be from $s 
to $10 in spring, and §z or $3 less in fall. 


Shook Swarms—Bottom Starters 


Is it a good plan to give shook swarms a 
frame of brood ? 

2. If queen-cells are they 
cause Swarming? 

3. Have bottom starters of foundation in 
brood-frames ever been used ? 

4. Has the queen the power to fertilize 
eggs or not? 

5. Would transferring eggs from worker 
cells to drone-cells, or vice versa, prove it ? 

NEw York. 

ANSWERS.—1. Yes; it avoids the occasiona 
swarming out. The poorest frame of brood 
will answer, 

2. lam not sure just what you mean, but 
there is always some likelihood of swarm- 
ing when more than one queen-cell isina 
hive, provided the colony is in condition to 
swarm and honey is yielding well. 

3. lamnot sure whether any one else has 
ever tried them, but I have. But I had no 
use for anything of the kind after I found I 
could use full sheets of foundation clear 
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own tothe bottom-bar by the aid of foun- 
lation splints. 

4. Sure. She fertilizes all but the drone- 
‘ges. 

s, Yes, provided bees mature from the 
transferred eggs. 


Sealed Covers—Re-stocking 


Iam a young bee-keeper. I had 7 colonies 
last fall, and put all of them under cover on 
the south side of a shop. I thought they 
would be good and strong in the spring, but 
when Isetthem out last week I found only 
>alive. These are goodand strong. I had 
sealed covers on them, but they looked as if 
they had been pretty damp. They all had 
plenty of stores except one. ; 

1. Do you think the dampness killed them? 
What plan would you suggest for me to take 
next winter? 

2. lwant to get more bees on the combs 
than Ihave now. Would it be best to order 
them by the pound from some of the south- 
ern States? Please advise me which is the 
best way to stock up, as I am very anxious 
to have a small apiary. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERsS.—1. Likely the dampness had 
much to do with it. With only a single 
thickness of board for a cover, it would get 
quite cold, and the moisture from the bees 
would condense on it and fallin drops on 
the bees. To ayoid this, have a super or 
some kind of arim over the hive, and have 
this filled with rags, crumpled newspapers, 
planer shavings, or something of the kind; 
this filling resting on burlap which is directly 
over the frames. Even with the covers just 
as you had them, you could pile a lot of 
packing on top of the covers, and this would 
help a great deal, for it would make the 
sides of the hive colder than the cover, and 
the moisture would settle on the sides in- 
stead of ontop. It would bea good plan for 
you to find within 10 or 20 miles experienced 
bee-keepers who winter successfully, and 
find how they winter. 

2. That depends upon what you can buy 
them for near home. Find out what that is, 
and them compare with what they would 
cost from the South. If you find it better to 
buy near home, then you canuse your empty 
hives for swarms. 


Number of Frames in a Super—Miscellaneous 
Questions 


1. How many frames would you advise 
putting in a1o-frame extracting-super in or- 
der to get nice, thick combs, using full 
sheets of foundation? I think it is easier to 
uncap thick combs. Will not bees buila 
brace or bur combs if the extracting frames 
are too far apart ? ; 

2. Which would be the best way to put in 
screws on the bottom-board so you can get 
the best results out of the bottom-board 
when using hive-hooks, and arrange it so 
you can always have the bottom tight 
against the body so youcan use an Alexan- 
der feeder uuderneath at the end of the 
hive, and so either side of ,the bottom-board 
could be used, leaving the feeder under the 
hive the whole season? Which are better, 
hive-hooks or hive-staples ? 

3. What kind of foundation is best to use 
in the extracting frames? — 

4. Willavirgin queen sting a person who 
is handling her ? S. DAKOTA. 


ANSWERS.—1!. Either 9 or 8 frames will 
work well. No trouble with combs built be- 
tween in either case. If only 8 frames are 
used, it will increase the space between 
sombs only about % inch, and bees will 
not start an extra combin so smalla space. 

2. L[have had almost no experience with 
hive-hooks, and a great deal with staples. 
The staples work well. Whether the hooks 





would work enough better to pay.tor the ex- 
tra expense I don't know. 

3. If you use shallow extracting-frames, 
you can use light brood foundation, only 
you must be careful about turning the ex- 
tractor too fast while the combs are new. 
Indeed you can use light brood with full- 
depth frames if you turn the extractor 
slowly, extracting only a part of each side 
and then reversing. 

4. No. 


Advantage of Two Supers 


How much of a disadvantage is there as to 
supers in comb-honey production, when 
from lack of numbers of same only one is 
on a hive, and that being fall, the hive is 
without a super for say 2or 3 hours, that it 
takes to empty the super and put in new 
sections? Two hours may seem long for 
that, but an account should be taken that 
there may be more than one hive to be re- 
lieved, and that one makes one thing of 
emptying all supers, cleaning and fitting 
and then replacing all. Thiscompared with 
having two supers, so that while one is off 
the other remains on. So doing, of course, 
the colonies, for the few hours that the su- 
pers are re-organized, are out of work ex- 
cept in the brood-chambers. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER.—I have some doubt whether 
there would be any appreciable difference 
between putting on the empty super at the 
time of taking off the full one and a delay of 
2or3hours. Duringthat delay the fielders 
would keep right on at work, only there 
would be a little congestson in the brood- 
chamber. But I would count either way 
wasteful; that is, | would count it wasteful 
to let a good colony have only one super ata 
time to work on, In the heart of a good 
harvest I would count it a poor colony in my 
apiary that would not be working on 48 to 72 
sections atatime. Each colony will have4 
supers oftener than 3, and sometimes a col- 
ony will have as many as7 supers at a time. 


Cell-Protectors and Nurseries 


1. In rearing queens, do you use cell-pro- 
tectcrs? If so, give the plan. I am told by 
a bee-man that by using them I can hatch 6 
to 10 in one nucleus, that the bees will feed 
them, and that I can then turn them out one 
at a time and remove as fast as they are 
mated. If you don’t like that plan how 
would it do to hatch them, then put them in 
the queenless hives and nuclei to mate? 
Willnot the queenless colonies accept them 
whilevirgins ? 

2. What kind of a cell-protector do you 
think is the best? How many days before 
hatching should they be put over the cells ? 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS.—I. Let us be careful to dis- 
criminate between a queen-cell protector 
and a nursery. The West queen-cell pro- 
tector protects all of the cell except the tip. 
The workers will not tear open the tip end 
of a queen-cell, but the protector does not 
hinder the young queen from emerging and 
running at large in the hive. On the other 
hand, no virgin can get out of a compart- 
ment of a nursery, nor can any bee get into 
it, except in the case of the Stanley nursery, 
which allows the passage of workers but not 
queens. I have never made much use of 
queen-cell protectors, and they cannot be 
used in the way you say, for any or all 
queens can get out of the protectors and kill 
each other. I have made a good deal of use 
of the Miller nursery, and a queen-nursery 
can be used in the way you mention, at least 
to a certain extent; that is, the virgins can 
be allowed to emerge from their cells, and 





you can remove them as you wish. But they 
cannot be mated, and must be removed and 
putin a nucleus or full colony to be mated. 
The workers cannot always be relied upon 
to feed the virgins in the nursery, but you 
can provide them with queen-candy. A 
queenless nucleus or colony will accept a 
virgin with proper precautions, but not 
always so readily as it will accept a laying 
queen, 

2. I know of only one kind of cell-protec- 
tor, the West, and I like the Miller nursery 
best, as might be supposed. The manner of 
use is very simple: The riper the cell is 
when confined the better, and I have some- 
times put in the virgins after emerging from 
their cells. Of course the cells must be cut 
from the comb before being put in the nur- 
sery. A nursery is merely a convenience to 
hold the cells or virgins until they are 
wanted, and a virgin can be thus held 10 
days or more, but the shorter the time the 
better. 





A Good Location 


How many colonies can I keep in one yard, 
and about how much comb or extracted 
honey could [get in one year.in this loca- 
tion, if my bees had good care ? 

I will name 10 of the most important 
honey-plants: Pussy willow, fruit blooms, 
raspberry, rock maple, vine maple, wild 
raspberry, wild blackberry, white and red 
clover, dandelion and fireweed. The fire- 
weed lasts from the middle of July until 
frost, and the rock maple grows from 6 
inches to 4 feet in diameter. It sounds like 
a swarm when the bees are working on the 
two. Besides these flowers I have named, 
cheen S80 200r move i the bees work 
on. bBee-pasture lasts from April 15 to the 
middle of September. . 

There were many wild bees here, and I 
have found as many as 11swarms in one day; 
but now they are pretty well cleaned out. 

WASHINGTON. 

ANSWER,—That's a fine list of honey- 
plants, and if the white clover, wild rasp- 
berry are abundant, you ought to have no 
trouble in keeping 100 colonies and getting 
in a good year 100 pounds of comb honey or 
150 of extracted per colony. But that ison 
the supposition that they have the best at- 
tention, and not merely attention at swarm- 
ing time. 


Questions About Queeas 


1. Isthere any way to tell how good the 
queen is in a weak colony, during brood- 
rearing? 

2. Is there any way to tell whether queen- 
cells are built for swarming or for super- 
seding? a 

3. If a young queen is given toa colony in 
the spring, will swarming be retarded, and 
if so, to what extent? Thatis, how much 
more crowding will they stand, or the re- 
verse? ARIZONA. 

ANSWERS.—1. No. She may lay enough 
eggs to keep a weak colony supplied, but 
not enough fora strong colony. Yet even in 
a weak colony a very poor queen may not 
keep the cells filled with eggs in an orderly 
manner, but will skip more or less cells. 
Even ina strong colony you cannot tell how 
good a queen is merely by looking at her 
brood. The most prolifc queen is not by 
any means always the best. To learn how 
good aqueen is you must wait to see how 
much honey her bees will store compared 
with others. 

2. No. But you can often make a good 
guess. If10,12,or more are started, it isa 
pretty safe guess that swarming is contem- 
plated, especially if at the usual time for 
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swarming. If only2 or 3 are started, like 
enough it is a case of superseding. 

3. If aqueen that has been laying onlya 
few days be given at the beginning of the 
swarming season, andif the colony has not 
yet made preparations for swarming, there 
is very little chance of swarming that sea- 
son. Thesame is true to a greater or less 
extent if the young queen be given earlier. 
Iam not sure about the retarding, but the 
chances for swarming are greatly lessened 
by the giving of a young queen. When you 
ask me to tell just how much crowding they 
will stand, you're crowding me in tootighta 
corner. Fact is, I don’t know. I think some- 
thing depends upon the queen, and perhaps 
still more on the bees. With some bees, a 
vigorous young queen could probably not be 
forced to swarm by any amount of crowd- 
ing, provided the queen were not given too 
early, and from that it will shade all the 
way down to where allowing only room for 
25 pounds of honey might induce swarming. 


Queenless or Very Strong? 


I have 8 colonies, but one seems to fly more 
than the rest. What is the reason? At 
times when there is not one bee flying from 
the 7, there are many flying from the one 
mentioned above. PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWER.—I don't know. Sometimes a 
very strong colony flies more than others. It 
may be more excitable than the others. It 
may be excited by the loss of its queen. 








Transferring—Choosing a Location 


1.1 am a beginner, having 2 colonies of 
bees in ‘box hives.”” Will you please give 
me the best way to transfer them toa mov- 
able-frame hive ? 

2, Do you think this (eastern North Caro- 
lina) is a good place for bees? 

3. |wish to requeen my bees after trans- 
ferring. Pleasegive me a good plan for re- 

ueening. 

” 4. Do you think it would be a good place to 
locate an apiary in a locality where there 
are about 300acres of cotton planted each 
year, 4co acres of corn, 200 acres of peas, and 
soacres of tobacco; in which there are 50 
colonies of bees in box-hives within 2 miles? 

s. What size of hives do you think best for 
this part of the country, when running for 
comb honey? NORTH CAROLINA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Wait until they swarm, hive 
the swarm ina movable-frame hive, set it on 
the old stand, and set the old hive beside it. 
A week later move the old hive to a new 
stand 6 feet or farther away. That will 
strengthen the colony in the new hive, and 
give you a good lot of surplus if there is 
surplus to be had. In 21 days from the time 
the swarm issued there will be no brood in 
the old hive except a little drone-brood, 
when you will break up the box-hive, fasten 
in frames any good straight worker-comb 
you may find, and fill up the new hive with 
frames filled with foundation. 

2. From what I have heard I think it aver- 
ages fairly well. 

3. You probably mean tosend off and geta 
queen by mail, and with that will come 
directions for introducing. The plan quite 
generally used is to remove the old queen as 
you receive the new one, put the cage in the 
hive between the frames of brood, and let 
the bees release the queen by eating through 
the candy. Sometimes the plan is to have 
the candy so covered that the bees cannot 
get atit fora day or two, which is consid- 
ered alittle safer than if the bees should 
release the queen too soon. 








4. My guess should be that bees would do 
wellthere; but it is hard to make a safe 
guess with no greater knowledge. In some 
places cotton is a great honey-plant, and the 
same may be said of tobacco; but I don’t 
know how it does in your locality. 

5. Most likely the 1o-frame. 


How Many Colonies ?-_What Kind of Bees, Hives, 
Etc.? 

1.I desire to start in bee-keeping, and 
have had no experience in handling bees in 
movable-frame hives. I am at present em 
ployed ina railroad office as night telegraph 
operator, with hours from 1 o'clock a.m. to 
to a.m., and do not know how long I shall be 
located here. Which do you think would 
pay me better, to get only 1 or 2 colonies of 
a good strain or start with 10 or 20? 

2. What kind of bees do you think are the 
best honey-gatherers ? 

3. Which hive do you recommend for a be- 
ginner, the Tri-State, Dovetailed, or Leahy 
telescope; also which size of frame, 8 or 10? 

I am located in northeast Missouri. : 

4. Which do you recommend for a begin- 
ner, comb or extracted honey? 

5. Which frame do you think is the better, 
the Hoffman or loose top staple-spaced 
frame. and which is the easiest to handle? 

6. What frame do you use? Also what size 
section or extracting frame? — 

7. What do you think of hives made of 
yellow cypress or redwood ? MISSOURI. 

ANSWERS.—1. It is better to have two than 
one, but with no experience it is hardly 
wise to go beyond three. 

2. Taken allin all, there is perhaps noth- 
ing better than Italians. A cross between 
Italians and blacks may do as well in the 
tirst generation, but they are more likely to 
run out than the pure Italians. 

3. These all have the regular Langstroth 
frame, 175sx9%, the size to be recommended, 
and aside from this the particular form of 
the hive does not matter greatly. The dove- 
tailed has the advantage that it is the one 
most generally in use. As to the number of 
frames, the ro-frame is decidedly better for 
a beginner, and like enough for the old 
stager as well. 

1. For some, one may be best; for some, 
the other. For the greater number ex- 
tracted is probably better. 

5. Preferences differ. Some like the Hoff- 
man, and others would not have it around 
because the bees glue the frames together 
making them harder to handle than the 
other kind of frames. With the metal 
spacers latterly used on the Hoffman, it is 
not so objectionable. 

6. Lusethe Miller frame, which is a plain 
Langstroth frame with common galvanized 
shingle nails for side-spacers and small 
staples for end-spacers. I use the same for 
an extracting-frame, althoughif I were going 
extensively into extracting [ would likely 
have a shallower frame. I use the section 
most generally in use, 2-bee-way 44x44x1%, 

7. Lhave had no experience with them, but 
from what I have read I suppose they are 
good. 


Supersedure—Rearing Queens 


1. | have noticed you said, on one occasion, 
that you left supersedure to the bees. In 
that case, you could probably tell me the 
percentage of queens that live 3 years; also 
4 years, and 5, if any ? 

2. I propose rearing a few queens this sea- 
son from an imported queen (Italian), as I 
tindit a very slow process Italianizing an 
apiary of 600r70 colonies by the purchase 
of five or six dollar queens each year. I can 
have a location 4 miles from home, and 2% 
miles from any bees. Now what outfit 











would I require to rear say 25 queens and 
have them mated in that yard? Would'you 
—— 2colonies, one for drones and one for 
cells? 

3. The horizontal method appeals to me as 
being more simple than any other that | 
have read of. What do you think of it ? 

4. Would a 2-frame nucleus be large 
enough; say 4 of these in a 10-frame hive 
properly divided? Would you make these 
nuclei at home. and then hau! them to the 
queen-rearing yard ? 

5. With drones in all the hives, more or 
less, as in the swarming season, how would 
you dispose of them? I have your “Forty 
Years Among the Bees,” but you do not 
seem to have had this mating question to 
deal with. MANITOBA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It would take the figuring 
up of a number of years to find such an 
average. I have just looked up the year 
1012, and find that the year opened up with 
31 percent of the queens from the previous 
year, 64 percent of the two years previous, 
and 5 percent of three years, Another year 
might give quite a different story. as also 
might, and almost certainly would, a series 
of 1oor 20 years. For surely it will not prove 
the rule that there will be twice as many 2- 
year-old queens as I-year-olds. Why that 
happened to be soin 1912 I do not know. 
Neither will it generally happen that there 
are no 4-year-olds, although 5-year-olds are 
very rare. 

2. No great outfit is needed. All that is 
essential is to havethe 25 nuclei and a col- 
ony with drones, unless, indeed, you do 
without the latter colony and manage to 
have the drones in your nuclei. No need to 
take the colony with your best queen, Let 
her stay at home, and merely take cells of 
her stock with the nuclei. I take it that you 
will use your regular brood-frames of full 
size,so the only special thing needed is the 
nucleus-hives, and you can do without them 
if you use a full hive for each nucleus. 

3. [am not certain I know what you mean 
by the horizontal method, unless you mean 
several nuclei on the same level ina hive, 
and that certainly is good. Yet asa matter 
of convenience, of late years I have gener- 
ally used a full hive for each nucleus. You 
have the advantage of mutual heat when 
you haveseveral nuclei in one hive, yet in 
hot weather that does not make so much 
difference. 

4. Yes, a 2-frame nucleus answers well. I 
wouldn't form the nuclei at home; merely 
prepare for them at home. That is the chief 
beauty of hauling the bees off toa distance 
of 3or4miles; you can divide them up as 
you like, and they will stay where they are 
put without precautions. Ina 10-frame hive 
you can manage to have Io frames, each wel] 
filled with brood and well stocked with 
bees. After they have stood queenless in 
the home apiary perhaps two days, staple 
on each comb, centrally, a queen-cell. A 
day or two later take this hive tothe out- 

apiary, and put one of the frames wherever 
you want a nucleus. At the same time you 
will take along another hiveful of brood and 
bees (that have been queenless for two or 
three days), and of these given to each 
nucleus will complete the nuclei, unless you 
wish to add a frame with some honey. Lay 
your plans so that by no chance shall any 
virgin emerge from its cell before being in 
its nucleus. The sooner it emerges after 
that the better. 


5. A drone-trap at the entrance of the 


hives prepared for the out-apiary will dis? 
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pose of the drones, so that you will take 
none there except in the one hive. 





A Difficult Swarm—Old Queens—Placing Frames 


1. What is a good way to hive a large 
swarm of bees froma bee-tree? Thesmall 
entrance is about 20 feet from the ground, 
and the tree is much too valuable to be cut. 

2, In requeening how can I keep the old 
queen in good condition for several weeks 
pati) I find out whether or not I shall need 
1er 

3. Can large brood-frames be interchanged 
successfully with shallow extracting frames 
which were also used as brood-frames ? 
Willit make any difference to the bees if 
the large frames do not quite hang, but only 
set in the brood-chamber? I am trying to 
use a number of deep supersas bodies; they 
measure exactly the same depth, but the 
frames of the regular bodies are just a little 
too tall to hang in them. 

4. In hiving a swarm where only the queen 
and not quite two frames of bees can be 
captured. should the division-board be used 
as in nuclei, and about how many frames of 
comb or foundation should be given them ? 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERs.—1. Your question puts me 
very much where those bees are—‘up a 
tree.” Ihave some doubt whether there is 


any way by which you can get those bees 








intoa hive—provided the tree is not to be 
cut—without costing more trouble and labor 
thanthe bees are worth. Possibly you might 
smoke ‘em out, if you can in some way 
secure footing enough to operate so high up 
inthe air. The first thing is to decide as 
nearly as you can where the colony is 
located with reference tothe entrance, for 
Itake it from what you say that there is 
only oneentrance. That may be at the top 
of the cavity, at the bottom, or somewhere 
between. With your ear against the tree, 
listen to the noise of the bees when you 
pound upon the tree, and you may be able 
tolocate them. If the entrance be at the 
top, or near the top, then make another 
hole at the bottom; otherwise makea hole 
at the top of the cavity. Then into the 
lower of the two holes send something 
whose odor will drive the bees out of the 
upper hole, carbolic acid, tobacco smoke, 
etc. Even ordinary wood-smoke from a 
smoker may suffice if persisted in. As soon 
as the bees are out, plug the holes so they 
cannot return, and then treat them as a 
swarm. 

2. The best way is to keep her in a nucleus 
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of one or.two frames. You may be ableto 
keep herin a queen-cage provisioned with 
queen-candy, especially if you put a dozen 
of workers with her, and keep her in a 
warm place. 


3. If Lundestand you, the bottom-bars of 
the frames will rest on the hive-floor. That 
will be all right except for the annoyance 
that the bottom-bars will be glued to the 
floor. Fora temporary thing it will do, but 
hardly for a permanency. 


4. A division-board is not needed, but it is 
better to have a dummy; that is a board like 
a division-board, but having a space all 
around. The hive may be filled at first with 
combs, or you may give only one comb more 
than the bees can cover, adding others as 
they are needed. 


Keeping Down Increase 


I desire to keep down increase and rear 
new queens every year,and asI am busy I 
want to do this the simplest and easiest way 
possible, 

1. How would this do? When a swarm 
comes out, hive it ina new hive onthe old 
stand, put a queen-excluder over the en- 
trance So as to get the old queen, kill her, 
then set the section of hive containing the 
brood and queen-cells on top of the new 
hive containing the swarm, and the super 
also, if there was one on the hive, placing the 
other section of brood onsome weak colony? 
After shaking the bees out in front of the 
parent colony, would not this give a new 
queen, keep down increase, and give a good 
crop of honey? We would cut out all of the 
cells but one, or would that be necessary ? 

2. Just before the clover bloom comes, or 
before the bees show signs of swarming, say 
two weeks before the main honey-flow, how 
would it do to take one or two frames of 
brood and young larve, six full sheets 
of foundation, put them in a half brood- 
body, and set this on a section of empty 
combs; set this on the old stand, shaking 
part of the bees from the old frames; then 
set the old hive, queen and all near by ona 
new stand, andin4aors days puta super of 
full starters on the queenless part, and 
after the flow is over unite them? Would 
the new queen kill the old one, so that we 
would havea new queenin each colony so 
treated without ever having to look up the old 
queen? \don’t like to hunt for queens. I 
had settled on the Chapman plan of taking 
the old queen away, but that means you 
will have to find her first, which is a job in 
full colonies. I have tried every plan given, 


and I believe to just look over one frame at 

I a time is as good as any. SUBSCRIBER. 
, ANSWERS.—1. Yes, this would work well. 
f You would have to cut out all cells but one, 
K else the first virgin out of her cell would be 
ws likely to issue with a swarm. Instead of 
% that, it would be a little better if you would 
7 wait until you hear the young queen piping 
at in the evening (this would be a week or 
- more after the issuing of the swarm), and 
= thenthe next morning kill a/2 queen-cells. 
" This would bea little surer to give you a 
“ good queen than to kill all cells but one, for 
sll the cell left might not be the best, and in 
od rare cases might even contain a dead larva. 
= 2. I don’t believe you would like this. You 
sa would hardly get the very best queens in 
xd this way. For onething, queens reared so 
on early are likely to be poor. Then you are 
te not certain which part would be queenless, 
~ andif it should happen to be the one set on 
“a a new stand, it would likely be too weak 
am and discouraged to rear a good queen. If 
- the queenless part were left on the old 

SKY-SCRAPERS IN A WESTERN APIARY. stand, a swarm would too often issue with 
“#0 the first young queen. 
is. 
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The Season of 1912 


In order to give a true picture, we must 
go back to the fall of rorr, which was about 
the most discouraging fall lever saw as far 
as bee-keeping is concerned We had noth- 
ing but rain and cola weather all through 
August, September, and part of October, 
and by the middle of November consider- 
able snow which stayed until spring, conse- 
quently the queens stopped laying in Sep- 
tember. This, coupled with the fact that 
during August considerable honey-dew 
was gathered, and that for weeks the ther- 
mometer never went higher than 30 degrees 
above zero,is it any wonder that the ma- 
jority of our bees died ? 

Had we bee-keepers been smart enough 
to take away all the honey and feed sugar 
syrup, we could have saved our bees, but as 
the honey-dew was not of a very dark color, 
aud did not taste bad, no one had any idea 
it would be so detrimental tothe bees. The 
majority of bee-keepers lost nearly all their 
bees, many of them every colony they had. 
When my 46 colonies were taken out of the 
cellar (March 21) they were all alive but one, 
but on examining them the next day, I knew 
that half of them would not pull through. In 
many hivesI found but a small handful of 
bees (and right here let me say that if we 
bee-keepers of the North could have sent to 
the South for bees by the pound, we could 
have saved most of those colonies). The 
hives were spotted so that not even the 
numbers could be read, and the odor was 
fearful. 

By uniting the number of my colonies was 
reduced to 26. They were then well pro- 
tected with tar paper, and as we had yery 
nice weather for about two weeks,I fed 
thin sugar syrup, and alsopollen, in a warm, 
sheltered place. The pollen was corn meal, 
oat meal. rye and graham meal mixed. If 
there had been a natural flow those bees 
could not have worked better. The queens 
started to lay at once, and though thespring 
was cold and backward, they kept laying 
more or less until the white clover flow 
started in earnest. When bees started to 
build queen-cells, andswarmingcommenced 
in earnest, they were divided artificially and 
increased to 53 colonies. The white clover 
flow lasted nearly two months, and tons and 
tons of nectar went to waste because there 
were not enough bees to gatherit. These 53 
colonies gathered a little over 3200 pounds of 
the finest honey I ever had, and they would 
have done much better had they been as 
strong in numbers as in other years. 

After the clover flow stopped the golden- 
rod and fall flowers commenced to secrete 
nectar. All of a sudden, on Sept. 15, it 
stopped and no more honey camein. Dur- 


ing the fall the bees started swarming again. 
As late as Sept. 26, a fine stray swarm came 
to my aplary. 


On examining this. colony 
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later I found the brood-chamber filled with 
young bees and brood, but very little honey. 
The bee-keepers that did not heed the 
warning of the bee journals, and did not 
feed their bees will find to their sorrow this 
spring their bees have starved to death in 
spite of the splendid flow we had last sum- 
mer. My 53 colonies were fed over 600 
pounds of sugar. G. A. BARBISCH. 
La Crescent, Minn. 





A Washington Letter 


Bees have wintered splendidly, although 
nearly three months in the cellar without 
a flight. Cellar wintering is much to be pre- 
ferred to any outdoor planin this part of the 
State, for the reason that while we have 
many bright, calm days that entice the bees 
from the hives, it is seldom that the air is 
balmy enough for successful flights, and 
many of them soondrop and perish inthe 
snow. 

Only 100 miles south of here bees winter 
successfully on the summer stands with no 
protection; while we, being nearer the Cas- 
cades, sometimes have sleighing from the 
beginning of December until March. 

Bees are doing better each year, as more 
young orchards reach the blossoming age, 
and as the fruit-growers realize the impor- 
tance of cover crops among the trees. 
Alfalfa, vetch, and clovers are used mostly 
for this purpose, and being first-class honey 
plants are welcomed by the _ bee-keeper. 
Bee-pasturage, outside of the irrigated dis- 
tricts, is rather scant. Millions of flowers, 
blossoming in early spring, that would be 
valuable nectar producers if they came ata 
more congenial season, “* waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air,’ while the bees re- 
main impatient prisoners at home, waiting 
for the few calm, bright days with which 
we are blessed at this time. How they seem 
to appreciate each warm day as they start 
forth joyously on their circling flights, pros- 
pecting for pollen in the tops of the pussy 
willows; while, in many places, tardy snow- 
banks still cover their roots. 

J. D. YANCEY. 

Port Coiumbia, Wash., March 27, 





Too Many Bees in One Locality 


Some people may think this Buckeye val” 
ley is a great place for bees, where the farm- 
ers raise so much alfalfa seed each year. 
The bees do fairly well, but there are so 
many bees here now it cuts the honey crop 
down low, and there is not as much profit in 
itas there used to be. There are no bees 
for sale here, and no good locations for bees 
that I know of but what. are already taken 


up. 
One of the bee-men sold about one-half of 































BARRINGTON, ILL. 





his bees two years ago, and was going out of 
the business, but now he is increasing his 
number very fast. He is putting in an 
apiary within one-half mile from another 
apiary, Hehasalso put one withina half 
mile of my apiary. I guess he figures that 
his bees will not fly very far. Within a ra- 
dius of 4 miles there areo9oo colonies of bees, 
and only one-half of the range is alfalfa. 
The other is mesquite along the canal. Any 
one who has been thinking of coming to this 
valley to locate can get some idea of how 
many bees there are here. 
ALBERT J. Ross. 
Buckeye, Ariz., May Is. 





Feeding Sugar Candy 


I saw a discussion in the bee-papers lately 
regarding the use of dry sugar for feeding 
bees during winter. I have practiced candy 
feeding for the purpose of carrying colonies 
through the winter that are short of honey. 
I don't often have them myself, but I find 
plenty among my neighbors that I buy for 
a “song,” and take through the winter on 
candy. They make fine colonies the next 
year, I use granulated sugar for the candy, 
and add about one cupof honey to 10 pounds 
of sugar,as I think this makes a softer 
candy, and bees can use it better in dry 
freezing weather. I have fed the cube 
candy, and lost 4 colonies; alll fed with it 
in the winter of 1or1-12. I find it too hard 
and dry. 

In making the candy I am careful not to 
have it scorched, and this is easily avoided 
by stirring it all the time, and keeping the 
fire low at the last. When, by the usual 
methods, I find it has boiled enough I remove 
it from the fire.and continue to stir it until 
it begins to thicken a little, when I pour it 
into wooden butter dishes that hold about 3 
pounds. I use it when cold by placing the 
plates upside down on top of the frames 
over the cluster of bees. 

I have brought through to this day one of 
the smallest colonies of bees I ever tried to 
winter; a small 2-frame nucleus, and they 
have not adrop of honey in the hive; noth- 
ing but cakes of sugar candy. These bees 
are as bright and clean as any bees could be. 

The only loss of bees in this locality this 
winter is from starvation, and that among 
the careless who keep a few colonies in any 
old box. Boy. 
Ashland, Ohio. 





Foul Brood Bad in Wisconsin 


My bees came through the winter fine. I 
have not lost a single colony, and never be- 
fore except one in to11-12. I winter my bees 
outdoors in chaff hives, and if they are 
pecses right they will go through all right. 

have 40 colonies now, and should we geta 
good honey season I will increase to 50 colo- 
nies. ThatisallI caretohave. If lattend 
properly to sol have more profit than other- 
wise from too colonies. For the last three 
years we have had poor honey crops. 

We have very few bees around here. We 
had several bee-men with 100 to 200 colonies, 
but today they have none—all killed by 
American foul brood. I do not think we 
have 2c0 colonies in our county. I hope our 
new law will help us to get rid of. that pest; 
that is, if it will be enforced by the officers. 
If not, then a few years more and we will 
have no more bees in this county. Ithink I 
don't say too much if I say there are more 
than 1000 foul-broody hives standing around. 
So you can judge for yourself what the re- 
sult will be. Ihave fought against the dis- 
ease since it started here, but under these 
conditions I will never get rid of it. 
Grafton, Wis,, May 6 Ww. NIERODE. 


Flood Does Damage 


I have almost been swept out of business. 
On March 25 we had the worst flood in 35 
years. I lost nearly all of my bees and 
and had my bee-supplies ruined. The water 
was almostin the house. Iam washing the 
mud out of the hives that have a few bees in 
them in order to securea et colonies. 

.OUIS WERNER. 
Edwardsville, Ill., April 2. 


Very Small Loss 


Our bees are all out of the cellar, andI am 
examining them very carefully. Hardly any 
winter loss. Our north yard had just one, 
and that one was queenless. Bees are gath- 
ering pollen today from the poplar and as- 
pen, and also the maple. 

FRANK F. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis., May 1. 
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(Advertisements in this department will 
beinserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind. Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering. 





BEES AND QUEENS. 
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NUTMEG ITALIAN QUEENS, leather color. 
After June 1, $1.00. A. ates, 
Hartford, Conn. 





FoR SALE—A limited number first-class un- 
tested Italian queens after June1sat75c each. 
Banks, R.F.D.3, Liberty, Tenn. 





GOLDEN Ousams that produce 5 and6 band 
bees. Untested, $1.00; Tested, $3.00. 
tAot Robert inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





For SALE—Pure Italian Queens, by return 
mail; no disease. C. M, Scott & Co. 
1004 Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. .H. M, Cook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St., New York City. 





For SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal toany. 
m. S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





For SALE—Golden untested queens 80 cts, 
each, or $8,00a dozen. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. D. F. Talley. R.F.D. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





Harpy Northern-reared Queens of Moore's 
strain of Italians; ready June 1s. Untested, 
$1.00; 6 for $5 00; 12 for $9.00. See testimonial 
on page 210. P. B. Ramer, Harmony, Minn. 





VIRGINIA three-banded italien queens. Un- 
tested, 75 cts. Tested $1.00. All dead eee 
replaced free. Ready May 1s. 

S. Click, Box 16, Rt. 2, Mt. Jackson, “oi 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, of best strain. 
All cells built in strong colonies. No foul 
brood or other disease. Untested. $1.00; 
tested, $1.50. Cash with order. Booking or- 
ders now. Delivery about April 1s. 

4A3t Ben Robinson, Taylor, Tex. 





MONTANA QUEENS, bred in the Mussel” 


shell Valley. No other bees within 60 miles; 
foul brood unknown; all queen candy boiled. 
Three-banded Italian queens ready June lt. 
Untested, $1.00. Tested, $1.50. Orders booked 
now. 6A4t Elso ‘Apiary, Elso, Mont. 





SPECIAL — Golden-all-over queens that 
produce workers of the brightest kind. 5000 
mated queens was my sales last season. Un- 
tested queens each 75cC; 50, $32.50; 100, $60.0. 
Tested, $1.25. Select-Tested, $2.00. Breeders, 
$s.00 and $10.00. J. T. Dunn, Queen Breeder, 

A7t mt. 2 San Jose, Calif. 





I SHALL requeenall my colonies this spring, 
Will sell all one-year old queens for 40c 
apiece; $4.00 a dozen. Untested Italians of 
J Moore’s and Doolittle’s stock, 90c 
apiece; $5.00 a dozen. No disease, safe ar- 
rival guaranteed. Edward O. Meserve, 

6A3t Ventura, Calif. 





THE Two B's of quality—Italian Bees and 
Sicilian Buttercups. For all thatis best, un- 
excelled. Untested queens $1.00 each; six for 
$5.00. 2-frame nucleus with untested queen 
$3. 50; 3-frame nucleus, $4.00. Buttercup eges 

nd stock in season Aat 
William Scott, Barre, Vermont. 





For SALE—Guaranteed pure-mated 3-band 
Italian queens. I recommend 4 points: Gen- 
tle, prolific, extra good honey makers, good 
winterers. E. Hand strain. State Inspec- 
tor’s eta seas Queens by return mail or 
your money back. Select untested, 85 cts. 

J. M. Gingerich, Rt. 3, Arthur, Ill. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00 each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c each; 
6 or more, 65c each. Bees per Ib., $1.25; nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 
booked 30 days before shipment. 1Atf 

Bankston & Lyon, Buffalo, Leon Co,, Tex. 





DAY-OLD Virgin Queens will piease you. 
Good way to get fine Italian stock; 50 cents 
each; $5.00 per doz. Untested, $1.00. Tested, 
$1.50. Geo. H. Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 





IMPROVED golden-yellow Italian queens for 


1913; beautiful, hustling. gentle workers 
Send for price list. Lawrence, 
rA8t Doniphan, Mo. 





+ 40 SALE.—Bees by the pound. 1 S.. $1.25; 
4 \b.,75c. Italian Queens, $1.00 eac 

J. B. Marshall, Big Bea, La. 
Rosedale Apiaries 





VIRGIN QUEENS—40c each; $3.50 per dozen, 
Italian or Carniolan. Stanley Queen-Rearing 
outfit complete, $3.00. Stanley & Finch, 

6art 1451 Ogden Ave., Chicago, III. 





GOLDEN THAT ARE GOLDEN—Pure Italian 
queens. Better than last year. Gentlest race 
of bees on earth. Price $1.00 to $50.00. Send 
for Booklet. eo. M, Steele, 

6Aa2t 30 So. 4oth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





QUEENS — Improved red-clover Italians, 
bred for business; June 1 to Nov. 1s. Un- 
tensed Safe ar 75c;. select, $1.00; tested, $1.25 
each afe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Aly H. C. Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 





ITALIAN QUEENS—3-band bred from the 
best stock procurable for honey-gathering 
qualities. Untested, June, $1.00; after, 75c. 
‘Tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.00 sAat 

R. A. Shults, R. F. D. 3, Cosby, Tenn. 





FINE ITALIAN QUEENS — Three-banded. 
specially prolific, hardy, and gentle. Unex- 
celled as honey gatherers. You will makeno 
mistakeif youorderthem. ‘ Comeearly and 

void the rush.”’ $1.00 each; 6 for $5.50. 6A4t 

F. Archdekin, Rt. 7, St. Joseph, Mo. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Vorkers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
ignge the world on my Goldens and their 


honey 4 qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
‘ested, $2. Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 
2Atf at B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





} No disease; 


Quririn’'s famous improved Italian queens, 
nuclei, colonies, and bees by the pound, 
ready in May. Our stock is northern-bred 
and hardy; fiveyards wintered on summer 
stands in 1908 and 1909 without a single loss. 
For prices, send for circular. 
Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italians, also gray Car- 
niolan queens. Tested, $1.00each; 3 or more 
goc each. Untested,75c each; 3 to 6, 70c each; 
oor more, 65c each. Bees per Ib., $1.25; nu- 
clei per frame, $1.50. A discount on orders 
booked 30 days before shipment. 3Aif 

C. B. Bankston, Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 





CHOICE QUEENS from 
$1.00 each; six for $5.00. 
and have them filled i in rotation. 


une to Sept.1 at 
lace orders now, 


sAt 
J. Blocher, Pearl City: lll. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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“NULL’s FAMOUS MELILOTUS HONEY.” 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala. 





WANTED—Comb and extracted poner. and 
beeswax, Write us. Hildreth & Segelken, 
265 Greenwich St. New York City. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co. 
6Arz2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





For SALE.—Light Amber Alfalfa. Put up 
in any size packages, any quantity. Write 


for prices. 
rAtf Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill, 


FOR SALE 
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FoR DALE —se tp 300 colonies, 8-frame; good 
condition. . Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 





For SALE—Our entire stock of hives at re- 
duced prices. Gregory & Son, 
sAa2t Ottumwa, Iowa. 





For SALE—One to-acre alfafa farm, 6-room 
house, 200 col. bees. One 3 1-5 acre home, 6 
room house, 200 col. bees. Both choice loca- 
tions and fine climate. Crawford, 

oAtf Roswell, New Mexico. 





FOR SALE—225 Comb-honey supers, 8 and ro 
frame. All painted and in pase shape. | am 
going to Cauada; am out of the bee-bus!Iness 
and must sell. Chas. Clark, 

6Alt 9720 Logan Ave., Chicago. III. 





For SALE—Empty second-hand 60-!b. cans- 
two cans to the case, eeod as new, _ 
per case. W. Weber & 

2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





For SALE—Fine Italian queens; untested, 
75c; $8.00 per dozen; tested, $1.00; breeders, 
$3.00. Nuclei, $1.25 per frame. Full colonies 
in new modern eight-frame hives, $7.00, 

California Bee Co, 
509 S. Rowan Ave.; Los Angeles, Calif. 





For SALE—Ata bargain, 20-acre fruit ranch 
in famous Wenatchee-Columbia River red 
apple belt. Planted to standard winter ap- 
ples; trees 4 years old. Will take bees and 
good location in South,in part pagent. For 
full particulars write = Yancey, 

Port Columbia, Wash. 





Moore’sStrainand Golden Italian Queens. 
Untested, $1.00; six, $5.00; twelve, $0.00. Car- 
niolan, Banat and Caucasian Queens, select, 
$1.25; six, $6.00; twelve, $10.00. Tested, any 
kind, $1.50; six, $8.00. Choice breeders, $3.00. 
Circular free. W. H. Rails, Orange, Calif. 





OnE of our customers (J. A. Carnes, M. D., 
Mt. Carmel, Pa.) writes: ‘ Your bees are 
evenly marked: all golden but the tip. They 
arethe most GENTLE bees I ever handled.” 
Untested queens, $1.00 each. Send for whole- 
sale prices. Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox, St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





THREE-BANBED Italian Queens and Bees. 
Untested queen. 75c each; six, $4.25; twelve, 
$8.00. Tested, $1.25 each; six, $7.00; twelve, 
$12.00. For select queens add 2s5c each to the 
above prices. Nuclei without queens, 1- 
frame. $1.50; 2-frame, $2.50; 3-frame, $3.00. For 
nuclei in quantity lots, and bees by the Ib., 
write for prices ond circular. sAé6t 

Robert B. Spicer, Wharton, N. , 





WE will requeen all our 2000 colonies this 
spring with young queens bred from our 
best home and imported Italian stock. We 
offer the one-year old queens removed from 
these hives at 4oc each; untested queens, 
this year’s breeding, 6oc each. Special re- 
duced prices for roo or more, either old or 

young. We breed for business, not looks. 
delivery uaranteed. Book or- 
ders now to insure early deliver 

Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 
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_ SUPPLIES. 
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For 5 SALE—Bees, Honey, and E Bee-Kee cepers' 
Supplies. A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, 


PAPA N eT Ne Ne 





BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 


hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 
4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





BEE-SuppLiEs for all Bee-Keepers in 
southern Idado and East Oregon. Wholesale 
and retail. All we want is an opportunity 
to figure with you on Supplies. Write for 
Catalog. It will be ready by Jan. 1, 1913. It 
costs you a postal card only. 

C. E. Shriver, Boise, Idaho. 





BEE-SUPPLIES—none better. 35 years of 
experience. 


1 Ideal Winter-Case, complete...... $2.50 


1oo Hoffman Brood-Frames in flat.... 2.50 
SOO TE. 5 iv nin k.ddnngssnvdansdeuese 2.50 
100 Section-Holders. scalloped........ 2.00 
100 Section Slats, % inch............... 1.00 

1 Champion _ ot Sos i agape eee -70 

DADANT'S FOUNDATION. 

Medium Brood, per pound.........++. .59 
Thin Surplus c  thheeeeeeeee 66 
Extra Thin pie OO es .69 


Discount on larger amounts. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. R. Schmidt, 

R. R. No. 3, Box No. 209. Sheboygan, Wis. 
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WANTS AND EXCHANGES 
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WANTED—To exchange queens and nuclei 
for Field glass, and 4-frame Root automatic 
extractor for Langstroth frame. Ry 

A. D. D. Wood, Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 


ANF NFER FER ARR AER FRA INARA IN FINES FESO UN Se 


MISCELLANEOUS 
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RECLEANED Silverhull Seed Buckwheat, 
t bushel, $1.15; 5 or more, $1.00 per bushel. 
sA2t F.O.B., Wm, Vollmer, Akron, N. Y. 








DETECTIVES WANTED—Young men to 4 
erate in own locality, secret service work. 
Experience unnecessary. Enclose stamp for 
particulars. Universal Detective Agency, 
304 Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





onl 

REDUCED PRICEs on Eggs, Chicks, Duck- 
lings, White Leghorns, Penciled or Faun 
Runners. Free circular. Could use Italian 
Queens or Bees in exchange. 6A t 


R. O. Dickson, Box 61, La Harpe, II 


Trv My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
to swarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


bred in separate yards, ready March 20. 
Untested, one. $1; six, $5; 12, $0; 25, ie ; 50, 
$34; 100, $65. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8; 12. 
$1s. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame’ $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
20.40; nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
3.00; six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two-frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 





WE WANT to get old numbers of American 
Bee Journal, especially those in Volumes 
40 to 48, the years 1900 to 1908 inclusive. Those 
having any of these numbers should write 
at once, giving the dates of the ones they 
have. We will immediately quote a price 
onthem. Address, 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 





FoR GOOD QUEENS AND QUICK SERVICE, 
you can’t do better than place your order 
with me. Iam prepared to handle any size 
of order at the following prices (Carniolan, 
3-band Italian and Golden): One untested 
queen. 81.99% six for $5.40; twelve for $0.60, 

ne tested queen, $1.50; six for $8.40; twelve 
for $15.60 One-frame nuclei, untested queen, 
$2.50; six 1-frame, $15.00; one-frame nuclei, 
tested queen, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.40. Full 
colonies, one for $7.50; two for $14.00. If more 
frames are wanted than are listed, add $1.00 
each for as many frames as are wanted with 
nuclei. No disease, and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. . J. Littlefield. 

tors W. 7th St., Little Rock, Ark. 





EOS aera 


SITUATIONS. 


WANTED—Family to take care of poultry 
and bee-plant. Must know the business. 
W. 5S. Morlan, Box 715, McCook, Neb. 





WANTED AT ONCE, help in apiaries. State 
age, experience and wages in first letter. 
None others answered. 6Alt 

The Rocky Mountain Bee Co., 
Forsyth, Mont. 





SITUATION WANTED-—Single man, 29, able, 
handy, sober. Will work for board with a 
successful apiarist in order to get informa- 
tion on Bee-keeping. 6A2t 

Manos, Block A, No. 9. Pullman, III. 








POULTRY 
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INDIAN Runner Ducks, tight fawns, also 
dark penciled, white eggers, $1.00 and up. 
R. O. Dickson, Box 61, La Harpe, III. 





For SALE — Buff Orpington eggs, pure 
bloods: $1.00 for 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
2Aly W. H. Payne, Hamilton, I[llinois. 





For SALE — White-egg strain Indian Run- 
ner Ducks, White Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys. Ducks. 
$1.25 each, A. F. Firestone, 
Broadwell, Athens Co., Ohio. 


WESTERN QUEENS 
3-BAND LONG TONGUE ITALIANS FREE 


As aspecial introductory offer we are 
going to give absolutely free with all orders 
for 12 tested or untested queens, one select 
queen. Offer good only until June 1s. 
_.PRICES: Untested, 1, 90c; 6, $4.80; 12, $0.00. 
Tested, 1, $1.35; 6, $6.50; 12, 12.00. Virgins, 4oc; 
3 for $1.00. Queens shipped on r-fr. nuclei, 
$1.75 extra. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for our new plan, 

** Queens Made to Order.”’ 


GLEN L. EVANS, Greenleaf, idaho 


BREEDER AND IMPORTER OF FINE QUEENS. 














Better Fruit 


Published at HOOD RIVER, OREGON, 


is the best, handsomest and most valuable 
fruit growers’ paper published in the world 
It is handsomely illustrated and shows the 
Western methods which have been so suc- 
cessful in winning high prices. 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year in Advance 


Sample copies upon request. 


Better Fruit Publishing Company 


HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 
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QUEENS OF MOORE’S 
STRAIN OF ITALIANS 


PRODUCE WORKERS 


hat fill the supers quick 

With honey nice and thick. 
They have won a world-wide reputa- 
tion for honey-gathering, hardiness, 
gentleness, etc. Untested queens, $1; 
six, $5; 12, $0.00. Select untested, $1.25; 
six, $6.00; 12, $11. Safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


J. P. MOORE, Queen-breeder, 
Route 1, Morgan, Ky. 


JOHANN STRGAR 


Wittnach. P. 0. Wocheiner Feistritz, 
Upper Carniola (Krain), Austria. 


Breeder and Exporter of 
PURE CARNIOLANS 





Am Now Shipping Untested Queens 
from My 
CELEBRATED 
PEDIGREED STRAIN! 
My bees aretheproduct 
mae of many years of breed- 
fem ing by both Swarthmore 
: s and Henry Alley. Both 
QUEEN names stand out like 
beacon lights among our 
past and present breed- 


ers, for the best queens ever produced in the 
United States. Never had foul brood. 


SWARTHMORE APIARIES, - Swarthmore, Pa. 


NY % 
= = 
wjowarthmore oc 
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ITALIAN BEES 
Choice Home Bred 
and Imported Queens 


Reared in full colonies 
Prices for May: 
One untest. queen $1.10 
One tested queen $1.75 

One select tested 
queen $1.85 
One Breeder - - - - $3.10 
One comb Nucleus, 
no queen 


¥% lb. bees, $1.00; 1 Ib. $1.90. on 
Safe arrival guaranteed. For description 


of each gradeof queens send for free catalog. 


J. L. STRONG, 


204 E. Logan St., CLARINDA, IOWA 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.00 EACH, $9.00 PER DOZEN. 
Queens are reared by as good a method as 
anybody can rear Queens. My stock is 
hearty and fine honey-gatherers. All queens 
rhipped by return mail within 24 hours after 
I receive the order. 


M. BATES, R.D.No. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


Can be sent out any time after Mayt. 
We have a choice lot of Italian queens 
at $2.50, $5.00, and $10.00. No untested 
queens before July. Send for circular. 


Doolittle & Clark, -- Marietta, WN. Y. 
Onondago County 








Fine Yellow 


Italian bees & queens. If 
you need a fine yellow 
Queen quick, try Fajen 
and you will order more. 
Extra fine queen, only 
$1.00: untested, 75c. 3-fr 
nucleus. only $2.75. Full 
colony in 8-fr. hive with 
fine tested queen, $5.50. 


J. L. Fajen, Stover, Mo. 





RAMER’S QUEENS 


Of Moore’s Strain of Italians 
Ready June 15 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00 


April 28, 1913. 
P. B. RAMER, Harmony, Minn.— 

Dear Sir:—The 30 queens I got of you in 
1911 were the best queens; built up the fast- 
est, and gave the largest yield of honey I 
have had in twenty years of bee-keeping. 
My average was 160 lbs. to the colony in 1912, 
and [ lost a part of the flow for want of super 
room. Yours very truly, 

HALVER J. HALVERSON. 

Rt. 4, Preston, Minn. 








Line Bred 
Carniolan Queens! 


Carniolans winter with their colo- 

nies most populous; build up best 

in the apiary; enter supers more 
readily cap their Honey very white; are 
gentle, and no moreinclined toswarm than 
Italians, if properly managed. Ask for FREE 
paper,” SUPERIORITY OF THE ” ex- 
plaining these bees more fully, and best 
management for comb and extracted honey. 
A limited number of nucleiand 8-fr. colo- 
nies for sale at end of June. 


Untested, $1.00; doz., $9. Tested, $1.50; doz., $12. 


ALBERT G. HANN, 
Carniolan Queen Breeder. PITTSTOWN, N. J. 





— ~~ 
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ROOT’ S Power HONEY-EXTRACTORS 


Our new catalog is full of information about these labor-saving machines. With the difficulty of getting competent help, 
the power extractors are being sold largely in this and foreign countries, and the present demand is far greater than ever 
before. Read what a California producer says-in a letter to a disinterested party, which we were permitted to publish: 


_ _ GENTLEMEN :—I should like to say a few words in favor of the ball-bearing Root Automatic Extractor, as I believe it is as near perfec- 
tion as itcan be. This machine runs so easily that a few turns to get it up to speed is all thatis necessary; and the men, while using the 


No. 17, which I formerly had, could average only 1000 Ibs. per day. while with this machine they can average 2000 Ibs. with but one additional 
man. No apiary can afford to be without one of these machines. 


I feel like congratulating The A. I. Root Co. for making an invention that is such a satisfaction, financiall 


interests. 
—HERE ARE A FEW MORE— 


_ Aword about the power extractor I purchased from you through H. L. Jones, of Goodna. I found it to work very satisfactorily, and it 
will do all it is claimed to do and more. I use the gasoline engine for several parecete besides driving the eight-frame extractor, such as 
driving the washing-machine for the lady of the house, and corn cracking and grinding. I consider it one of the best speculations I made 
in connection with the apiary. F. C. GOLDER, Pittsworth, Queensland. 

Yours of the 16th, also the brake-band for power-extractor, came to hand. Thanks for sending itso promptly. This is my second 
season with the power extractor. I would not like to be without it now, even if I had only fifty colonies, 
DAVID RUNNING, Grindstone City, Mich., July 10, ro1o. 
Ireceived the extractor I ordered of you some time ago. It arrived in good shape. I set it up and extracted 143 quarts of honey, 
sold it at 35 cents a quart. The extractor is just fine—does the work completely. F. D. KING, Athens, Ohio, Aug. 16, ror2. 
The engine I got of you this spring has done fine. We ran it all fall. and never had any trouble at all. 
V. V. DEXTER, North Yakima, Wash., Jan. 109, 1911, 


to the honey-producers’ 
OGABOOM, Elk Grove, Calif. 





For Full Particulars See Our Catalog 
The A. Il. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


New York, 139-141 Franklin St. 
Philadelphia, 8-10 Vine St. 
St. Paul. 1024 Mississippi St. 


Washington, r100 Maryland Ave., S. W. 
A Few Agents Handling these Goods: 


aia chikcntoanu ngs akncaleds naahaeteh Madary’s Plaining Mill, Fresno EE ae 

isnt Ghsinie abn Gtoniig egiem elaacen Madary’s Supply Co., Los Angeles pied a Gohan dais 
EER TIT CLE OT Barteldes Seed Co., Denver PP cekastthacesaakovs 
SS FREE Sep ee eer ae Wreateer &. POUGCr. TAGIBDADOUNS | lo ccccvcscsccsseccecs 
RN ison K5540db0555x0nekncksccontuanson M. H. Hunt & Son, Lansing .. 


De ICL ca. cnkobe kendencscacoueeuasanen Roswell Seed Co., Roswell 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Chicago, 213-231 Institute Place, 
Des Moines, 565 W. Seventh St- 


Syracuse, 1631 Genesee St. 


Mechanic Falls, Maine 


siecevegat Blanke Mfg. & Supply Co., St. Louis 
re John Nebel & Son Supply Co., High Hill 


TREC eeee errr rere eee eee ee ee 


Griggs Co., Toledo 


<i idiaeees C. H. W. Weber & Co., Cincinnati 
savencesovenendy Texas Seed & Floral Co. Dallas 
.... loepperwein & Mayfield Co., San Antonio 














EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


PAY THE FREIGHT ON BEE SUPPLIES! 


28 years experience in making everything for the bee- 
keeper. A large factory specially equipped for the 
purpose, insures goods of highest quality. Write for 
our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO. “oomsvi.e, mo. 





IF You are having trouble trying to 


live by eating by eyesight, 
send for my circulars and receive a slice of 
eating by brainsight. 
Cc. W. DAYTON, Owensmouth, Cal. 
The Ripe Honey Man 


Early (FROFALCON ) Queens 
“ITALIANS ” 


Untested Queens to June 1st $1.00 each. 
After June 1, 90c each. Special prices in 
large quantities. A s-pound bucket of 
Orange Blossom Honey delivered at your 
door be express for $1.10. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 
1642 Milvia Street, Berkeley, Calif. . 
Greater San Francisco, Calif. 


Falcon Bee-Supplies, etc. 


GOLDEN 
QUEENS 


for business, 75c each, or 6 for $4.25. 
Untested, mailed promptly, for 2sc. 
soc, or $1.00 lots. Write me. Safe ar- 
rival guarauteed. 


2.0. COX, Box 8, Garland, Ala. 











CARNIOLAN QUEENS! 


Untested $1.00 for one, $5 for six, $10.00 for twelve 
Tested $1.50 for one, $8 for six, $15.00 for twelve 


These queens are bred from the beststrains 
selected after sending to queen raisers in 
many different places in Austria. Having 
bought all the bees within several miles of 
this Apiary we will agree to replace any un- 
tested queens that prove to be hybreds. 
Some of the best imported Carniolans show 
slight traces of yellow, but are gentle, not a 
cross hybred with twoor three yellow bands. 


WM. KERNAN, Dushore, Pa. Route No. 2. 





WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS £2.°,°2, 5 


, honey and 
get the best goods obtainable especially 
made to meet Western condition. Send for 
new catalog and special price-list to 

Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
Denver, Colorado 





Three-Banded ITALIAN QUEENS 
~ Nothing but the Leather-Colored 
Bees bred by me. If you want su- 
pers of honey, use my Queens. Per- 
fect Queens of Quality or money re- 
funded. $1.00 each, or $0.00 per doz 


c. S. ENGLE, Beeville, Texas 





PHARR’S GOLDEN 


AND THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Untested - - $1.00 
Tested - - $1.25 
Breeders $3 to $5.00 


We have 50 Golden 
and Three Band 
Breeders. Can mail 
from April 1 to 15. 
Place your orders 
now. Address, 


JOHN W. PHARR, 


BERCLAIR, TEXAS. 











THE FAMOUS TEXAS QUEENS 
ITALIANS! CARNIOLANS! BANATS! 


Are Ready to Mail 


PRICES: 
Untested --- 75c Each 
$8.00 per doz. 


Tested ---- $1.25 Each 
$12 per doz. 


Circulars Free 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


SAN-BENITO, TEXAS, 
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The Robbers Disturb You When Feeding 
Easy Solution, Use the 

; 

Schamu Patent Roller Entrance 

HIVE BOTTOM 


ea 
are ready, 


adjust for ox 
djust f rd 
Ge 


Da 
ea 


No worry 
When you 


swarming, 
or drones. 
Ask for a 
free folder 


Proper Ventilation for Honey Flow. 


.00 F, O. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR & FRAME SIZE. 
PRICES: $2:S0 F. 0. B. LIVERPOOL, FOR 10 FRAME SIZE. 3 


= Dr. Chas. G. Schamu, Liverpool, N. Y. 
HRM RRRE RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR 
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BEE -KEEPER’S NOVELTY POCKET - KNIFE 


—— oo SS 


HOWARD M. MELBEE, 
HONEYVILLE, O, 





Your Name and Address will be put on one side of the handle as shown in 
the cut, and on the other side a picture of a Queen-Bee, a Worker-Bee, and a 
Drone-Bee. The handle is celluloid, and transparent, through which is seen 
your name. If you lose this Knife it can be returned to you, or it serves to iden- 
tify you if you happen to be injured fatally, or rendered unconscious. The cut is 
the exact size; it is made of best steel. When ordering be sure to write exact 
name and address. Knife delivered within two weeks after we receive order. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the American Bee 
Journal—both for $1.80; or given FREE as a premium for sending us 3 New sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 each. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








AT LITTLE ROCK, ARK., 


You can get your Bee Supplies and 

save time by sending your order to 

us, we can save you in FREIGHT as 

well as Money onsupplies. Send for 

catalog of Supplies and Queens. 

One Untested Queen. $1.00; six, $.500; 

twelve ,$0.00. One Tested Queen, 

$1.50; six, $8.50; twelve, $15.00. One- 

frame Nuclei, Untested Queen, $2.50; 

six 1-frame, $15.00; one-Frame Nuclei, 

Tested Queen, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.00, 

If more Frames are wanted than : . 

are listed, add $1.00 each for as many frames as are wanted with Nuclei. No disease, and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Little Rock Bee-Supply Company 
1015 W. 7th Street - - ~ - Little Rock, Arkansas 





FOLKS LIKE 


Michigan Comb Honey 


However, it is so scarce that they 
can't get much of it. It is a case of 
under production. Better make this 
year a comb honey year. Pages 12 
and 13 of our Catalog show comb 
honey outfits—and they are all Root’s 
goods. Beeswax wanted. 


Italian Bees and Queens in half-pound 
and pound packages. 


M. H. HUNT & SON, 
143 Condit St., - Lansing, Mich. 





If You Need QUEENS 


for Queenless Colonies, you want themina 
hurry, We can fill your order for choice 
tested Queens by return mail for $1.00 each. 

Three band Italians. No disease. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for price-list. 


J. W. K. SHAW CO., 
LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Parish, LA. 


P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark ) 





BEE-ESCAPE 


HONEY } AT ALL 
A \TiMe 
SAVES = 7 TIME ey ( DEALERS 


Each, 15c; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid 
If your Dealer does not keep them, 


order from Factory, with complete in- 
structions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Illinois 





3-Band Long-Tongued 
Red Clover Italian 
QUEENS 


FOR SALE.—The 3-band queens are of 
the A. I. Root Co.'s improved long-tongued 
ees which have proven 

themselves to be the best 

of honey-producers. I use 

x the Doolittle and Miller 
plans for queen-cells. One 

untested queen, 75 cts; 6 

for $4.00; 12 for $7.50; 25 

for $13.50; 50 for $25.00; 100 

for $45.00. Double this 

price for tested queens, 

One-frame nucleus, $1,50. 

2-frame, $2.50; 3-frame. 

$3.50. To each nucleus add 

the price of queen. No 
personal checks accepted 








¥ 


J. B. ALEXANDER, CATO, ARK. 
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“falcon” 


F oundation! 





Made in Our Plant at Falconer, N. Y. 


From the sweetest and purest 
beeswax that can be obtained. 
No old stock—made daily by our 
own superior methods. Falcon 
foundation is coming in more con- 
stant use every year, and has 
proved itself to be most readily 
accepted by the bees. 


Other Goods:—Double-grooved Hoff 
man brood-frames as well as sections 
will be needed for spring use. As it 
takes a lot of time to put up frames 
and sections with starters or full 
sheets, it would be well to look up 
your requirements. It will give you 
ample time by ordering now. 





Light Standard Brood, ° 1 Ib., 58c; 5 Ibs., 57c. 
Extra Light Standard Brood 1 Ib., 60c; 5 ibs., 59c. 


Light Section, 
Extra Light Section 





- 1 Ib., 65Se; 5 Ibs., 64c. 


1 Ib., 70c, & Ibs., 67c. 


Write for samples of our foundation and Red Catalog postpaid. All goods guaranteed. A trial will convince you. 


Distributers everywhere. Factory W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 


Central States distributers: H.S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill., C. C. Clemons, Bee-Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, - 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


FALCONER, NEW YORK 
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| “Griggs Saves Your “Griggs Saves Your 
Freight ” Freight” 


Is the place all successful bee-men have their eyeson now. The proof is the way or- 
ders are streaming in here from all over the United States. 
PROMPTNESS, LOW FREIGHT RATES, AND BEST PRICES ARE OUR MOTTO 
Our large three-story Warehouse right in the heart of the city, onlys city blooks from 
10 of the largest trunk railroads in the United States, gives us prompt service no 
other agent enjoys, Wecarry the Largest Stock of Root’s Goods of any agent, and 
our force of competent bee-men of practical experience ensures you against errors 
and delays. Even the Factory itself can’t ~~ you such promptness. 
Special Prices Quoted on Quantities. Send usa list of your wants. Free catalog 
for the asking. Orders for BEES, QUEENS, NUCLEI; also BEES by the pound 
given Special attention. Beeswax always wanted. 

CHICKEN FEED OF ALL KINDS AT JOBBERS’ PRICES. 


S. J. Griggs & Co., 24 N. Erie Street., Toledo, Ohio © °8¢%s.'5 Aways 
































Do You Want to Know How to Manage 
3000 Colonies of Bees in 50 Yards? 


nt to learn modern bee-keeping upon modern principles? Upon principles of 
orton the ¥ Do you want to know how to Morganize bee-keeping? Do you want to know 
how one man by the turn of his hand started 50 bee-yards, turning honey into one modern 
reservoir? It was but 15 years ago we were told one man could find all he could profitably 
do with one bee-yard, pee comes this modern giant of beedom managing so yards that con- 

i colonies. 

ey beg powwbe! “RB H has made arrangements with this giant of modern methods 
The Bee-Keepers CVIEW Of honey-production, a method that will revolutionize bee- 
keeping of the future. Aseries of ten articles that will begin with the July number of THE 
BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW, are from one of the very best known writersoftheday. | 
The only way you can secure this treat of unusual interest, is to sit right down this minute 
and write your check for a dollar fora year’s subscription to THE BEE-KEEPERS' RE- 
VIEW, Northstar, Michigan. 50 cents more will make you a member of the NATIONAL 
for one year. Do it now! 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW, Northstar, Michigan 


NOTICE! QUEENS! 


From Caraway Prize Winner Stock—Ready to Go by Return Mail 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 


ueens, 90c each; 12 for $9.00. Tested queens, $1.00 each; 12 for $10. Breeder 
ona I also sell nuclei. One 2-frame nucleus for $3.00; 10 2-frame for $27.50. Bees 
by the pound at $1.50; per Ib., 10 1-lb. packages for $12.50. Add to these prices the price of 
the queen or queens desired. These prices are f.o. b. Mathis. I guarantee nuclei and bees 
by the lb to arrive in good condition within 1250 miles of Mathis. Positively no disease in 
my apiaries. Health certificate furnished with eachshipment. I guarantee every queen 
to give entire satisfaction. This is a square deal. I hold 02 first prizes, 45 second, and 2 
third prizes on my bees, queens, and products of my apiaries. This speaks for itself— 
NONE better. My 3-banded Italians carried off first prizes again at Dallas and Waco fairs 
last fall. All of these prizes have been won in the last three years. Queen circular free. 


B. M. CARAWAY, Queen Specialist - - Mathis, Texas 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices will make you smile. We want 

10 mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 


every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

_H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the em = | season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings Laws’ 


queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 


Tested queens in March; untested, 
after April rst. About 50 first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 


PRICES: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 


W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 





Please mention Am. Bee Jour>-1 when writing. 





SAVE TIME fold your sections 


9 and put in foun- 
dation at one operation, quick and perfect 
with a Rauchfuss Combined Section Press 
and Foundation Fastener, guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Send for illustrated circu 
lar. Price, $3.00 delivered anywhere in U.S" 


Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
Denver, Colorado 
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CHICAGO, May 17.—The market has cleaned 
up quite well on extracted honey during the 
past month, and prices remain about the 
same as in our previous quotation. The 
clover and linden bringing 9@1o0c per pound 
when in every sense perfect; other white 
honeys 8@oc per pound. Amber grades 7@8c 
per pound. No.1 to fancy white comb honey 
17@18c per pound; other grades from 1@sc 
per pound less, with very little on the mar- 
ket. Beeswax 30@ aac per pound, and in 
good demand. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


KANSAS CITy, Mo., 
bare of comb honey; 
of extracted fair; 


May 21—Our market is 
good demand: Supply 
light demand. We quote 
as follows: Extracted, white, per pound, 
8@8lec; extracted, amber, 7@7%c. Beeswax, 
per pound, 2 s@2k8c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PropUCE COMPANY. 


BosTON, May 22.—Fancy and No. 1. 
comb, 16@17 per pound. Fancy white ex- 
tracted in s-gallon cans, 11@1zc. Beeswax, 
30C. BLAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 21.— The market is 
practically bare of fancy white comb honey. 
No.1 white is selling at 16@17c per pound; 
amber comb in slow demand and at varied 
prices. Best extracted sells at 11@12c per 
pound in 5-gallon cans, according to quan- 
tity at one shipment. ‘Beeswax is in good 
demand, and producers are being paid 30c 
per pound cash. WALTER S. POUDER. 


I white 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 20.—There is very 
little of the old comb honey on the market, 
and we are promised some of the new very 
soon, and have had some new extracted 
honey in very small quantities, The de 
mand for extracted honey has been better 
than for sometime, and the crop so farin 
this section will be limited. Fancy comb 
honey at 14@15sc. Water-white extracted at 
o@ol4c; light amber, 74@8c; amber, 6%@7c; 
dark, s@6c. Beeswax, 24@30c per pound 

JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 


DENVER, May 22.—No more comb honey to 
offer. We quote extracted honey ina job- 
bing way at the following figures: White, 
oc; light amber, 8c; strained, 6%4@7c. We 


pay 28c in cash per pound, and 30c per pound 
- trade for clean yellow beeswax delivered 
ere. 
THE COLO. stone: PRODUCERS’ ASs'N., 
Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 


CINCINNATI, May 23.—There is a fair sup- 
ply of comb honey on the market, and we 
are selling our fancy double-decker comb 
honey at $3.75 to $4.00 per case. Fancy ex- 
tracted honey in 60-pound cans at-9@10c a 
pound, and amber extracted honey in bar- 
rels at 6%@8c a pound, according to the 
quality and quantity purchased. For choice 
bright yellow beeswax we are paying 28@ 30C 
a pound delivered here, and if taken out in 
trade we allow 2c a pound more. 

THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


NEw YORK, May 22.—There is nothing new 
to report; some few straggling lots of comb 
honey are still arriving and selling at from 
14@16c for No. 1 and fancy white; lower 
grades at from 12@13c. Extracted is quiet 
with heavy shipments arriving from the 
West Indies, and the demand being dull 
prices are declining. We have no new 
southern as yet, but expect to have the first 
shipment within a week or so. Beeswax 
steady at 30@31c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, May 20.— The market on 
comb honey is in good demand, with a fair 
supply. No.1 white selling at $3.65 per case 
of 24sections wholesale, and $4.00 per case 
retail. There is no demand for off grades. 
Light extracted honey in 60-pound cans, 
8@8%c. Whiteextracted honey in 60-pound 
cans, 0@1oc. Beeswax is selling at $34 per 100 
pounds. 

The above are our gelling prices, not what 
we are paying. . . WEBER & Co. 


Los ANGELES, May 20.—Stocks of white 
extracted honey on the coast are entirely 
exhausted, and are not quotable at any 
price. Light amber extracted honey is in 
light supply, and is quotable in carload lots 

at 6%4c f.0.b. Coast. Comb honey is in very 
light supply, and there is scarcely enough 
left for local consumption. Beeswax is sell- 
ing to eastern buyers at about 30c per pound. 

HAMILTON & MENDERSON. 








at low prices. Discount for 


BEE-SUPPLIE early orders. Send 25c for 


9o-page illustrated bee-book for beginners; a 
chapter on foul brood. Catalog free. 
J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Mo. 








A a PACKET of 4 


saad 1] OMATO 


FREE! 


lowe's GRAND RAPIDS 

MA ‘RKET TOMATOwas none 
inated by Mr. George E. Rowe 
the Editor of THE FRUIT 
BELT, America’s Greatest 
Fruit Magazine. This tomato 
is the very earliest of the heavy 
cropping varieties, it yields ab- 
undantly, a Gran: ipper, and 
is the Most Delicious Tasting 
tomato ever put upon the mar. 
het. In Size, the individual fraite will average a half-pourid each, and are 
very uniform in shape, size, and color. re are few pos as the tomato 
is solid, and cuts like a pve dpe beef- steak. grower Rapi 
Mich., sold OVER TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS worth of t these tomatoes off 
of two thousand vines. ape - —— to stake = = on this tom- 

The seed cannot ‘rom Seedsme: the entire 
stock. We are _—— ITAWAY to intvedece "THE F FRUIT BELT, and 


you can get a packet, if you ac! 
,America’s _ Greatest 


BeFrum Horticultural Journal 


Shows you Eve ite Raee Boke tee How to Prune 
and Thin Properly: How to Control Insects and Plant Diseases by 
Spraying: What Varieties to Plant: —r New Orchards: 
How to “Rej ” Old Or aay my Ll 
Illustrated Magazine, Filled with Good Things for You, 


TRIAL OFFE We will send THE FRUIT BELT to your 


address for the remainder of +4 
ad A on receipt rob ome — re 
oe to OF 
Market Tom 





return mail FREE, a trial 
‘omate seed, Don't delay, the stock ia limited. "Address “- 


THE FRUIT BELT fito'rarivs, ane 

















ALSIKE CLOVER SEED. 


Small red, Mammoth, timothy, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, (white or yellow) millet, rape, 
blue grass, etc., also seed corn, thorough: 
bred, four varieties. Catalog apiary sup- 
plies free. Honey new in July and later. 


F. A. SNELL, 
Milledgeville, - - - Carroll County, Ill. 





Established 1885 
WE CARRY AN UP-TO-DATE LINE OF 


BEE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Write for our 64-page catalog free, and for 
lowest prices on supplies. Full information 
given to allinquiries. We handle the best 
make of goods forthe bee-keeper. Freight 
facilities good, Let us hear from you. 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 
High Hill, Missouri 


BARNES ssciinery 


yg L Parent of Charl- 
ton, N. Y. “We cut with one 
‘of your ‘bormbined last 
winter. 60 00 chad! hive with Pin cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood. 
2,000 ho: end 0 oes & 
Ae ved weg Ans have 
wat wil do todo it with 


Paes 


siiaeaineiedmeminiamenen 
9065 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 














Notice to 
Bee-Keepers 


Iam now taking orders for pound 
packages and nuclei; also for my 
leather - colored strain of Italian 
queens mated on an island, and 
bred in their purity. Free from 
all disease. Prices made on appli- 
cation. My guarantee — Your 
money back if not satisfied ; a lib- 
eral discount on all large orders. 
Reference, The American Ex- 
change Bank of Appalachicola, 
Florida. 


A. B. Marchant 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden untested, $1,00; six, $5.00. Tested, 
$1.50; six, $8.00. Virgin, 40c; six, $2.25; doz. $4.50. 
Our queens are extra fine this season. 
Every queen guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Ready for shipment direct to customers. 
Nuf ced. sAtf 


E. A. SIMMONS, Greenville, Ala. 








Eastern Bee-Keepers 


Furnishing bee-supplies has been our busi 


ness for 22 years. We are also honey-pro- 
ducers, operating several hundred colonies 
for honey. We have started many people 
who have made a success of the business. 
Westill furnish them their supplies. The 

stick tous. You willif you get acquainted. 
We advocate only practiclearticles. Let us 
mail you our catalog on what you may need. 


I. J. STRINGHAM. 
105 Park Place, New York City 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 


OUR HAND-MOORE STRAIN 
3-Band Italians 


Are the best Honey-Gatherers. They spoil 
our white-clover honey by mixing it with 
red clover. Record tongue reach 23-100 of an 
inch. Bred strictly for business. Untested 
75C; 12 for $8.00; so. for $25.00. Select mated, 
$1.00 each. Virgin ‘4 —. — or $4.00 per 
dozen. HONEY WANT 


LATSHAW MONEY | COMPANY, 
CARLISLE, IND. 








** Bee-Keepers’ Guide” 


This book on bees is also known as 
the “Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive, interesting, and both practi- 
cal and scientific. On the anatomy and 
physiology of the bee it is more com- 
plete than any other standard Ameri- 
can bee-book. Also the part on honey- 
producing plants is exceptionally fine. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in his 
library. It has 544 pages, and 295 illus- 
trations. Boundin cloth: Price, post- 
paid, $1.20; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tionto the American Bee Journal—both 
for $1.90. Send all orders to *** office 
of the American Bee Jour al, 
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“Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.’ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 
Store room built expressly for the business; 


EQUIPMENT large concrete basement with just enough mois- 
ture to prevent breakage in sections; no shrinkage in dovetailed 


corners of supers and hives. 
QUALITY Root goods at factory prices. The kind thatI have 
sold for nearly a quarter of acentury, and the kind 
that you can afford to recommend to your neighbors. I might 
have increased my profits for a short time by handling other 
goods, but I would not have remained so long in business. Many 
articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, and I assume 
all responsibility in safe delivery of the goods. Catalog free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
873 Massachusetts Avenue 


eS Ss 








A BOYUM FOUNDATION FASTENER 


Is just what you want. Price, postpaid, $1.75. Anda 


BOYUM SECTION PRESS 


Price, postpaid, only $1.00. Both, postpaid, for $2.50 
Manufactured The Boyum Apicultural Co., Rushford, Minn. 








COMB FOUNDATION 


WITH THE SAME TASTE 
WITH THE SAME SMELL 
WITH THE SAME FIRMNESS 


AS THE COMB THE HONEY-BEE MAKES 
How do you Obtain Yours? 





THE OLD WAY:_By selling your Beeswax. 
expensive. 


THE DITTMER WAY:—By shipping your wax to us and having it 
made into Comb Foundation and then returned to you. 


Reasonably sure but 

















Write us for further information and samples, 
also prices and discounts on Bee-Supplies 


Gus Dittmer Company, Augusta, Wisconsin 








Rebuilt Remington Typewriters (No. 6) 


or Smith Premier Typewriters (No. 2) 





Prices, $30 to $35. Send $5.00 down and 
we will send the machine. GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY. Address, 
Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
325 Perry Street, Davenport, lowa 





Bee-Supplies 


“FALCONER” 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save 
you money. 1At 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co., 
128 Grand Ave,, Kansas City, Mo. 








PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Thirty Years’ Experience 








Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 














English Honey-Spoon. 


This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Il 





ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Northern bred 


Superior winterers, second to none. My 
free list explains it all. Untested, $1.00; se- 
lect tested, $1.50. Bees by pound or halj 
pound. Plans, '’How to Introduce Queens” 
sc; "How to Increase” 15c; both 25c. 


E.E.MOTT - Glenwood, Mich. 


30 to 75 Percent 
Discount 


Compare our prices with other 
dealers, and see if we can’t save 
you dollars, and we will guarantee 
you satisfaction. If you have 
combs, why not put bees on them ? 
% I|b., $1.25; 11b., $2.00; 2 Ib., $3.75; 
3 lb., $4.50. Untested queens, $1.00. 
Tested, $1.50. Nuclei, $1.00 per 
frame. Full colonies in 8-frame 
hive, only $5.00. Full colonies in 
10-frame hive, only $6.00. We will 
furnish tested queens with full col- 
onies for $1.00. 


Where can you beat these prices ? 
We will guarantee the stock to be 
pure and good as can be had. 
Hives are Root make. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 
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An Active Season is Here! 


A carload of perfectly new goods is just on hand from the factory, and another car is expected any day, and 
the factory has booked us for four cars. This brings up our assortment so that we can now furnish almost 
anything listed in the catalog at once. 

Hives should be ordered at once if they are to be ready for swarms. Frames, and other inside fixtures, too, 
should be put together now. 

If you are wanting any special goods, orders should be made at once. Other cars are coming regularly from 
the factory, and we can save you considerable in transportation charges by having your goods come with ours 
in the car. 

The mailing of our new catalog was completed sometime ago. If you are not on our mailing list send us a 
postal-card request for this catalog. 

If you want to buy in quantities considerably larger than quoted in the catalog, give us a list of your needs 
and we will quote price accordingly. 

If you have never tried Root quality goods, make a beginning this season. You will not be disappointed in 
results. Our branchis maintained for service in this line and we can give it to your entire satisfaction. 

We are sole agents in Ohio for the Roller Tray Incubator and Brooder—the best in the market. Write for 


CH. W. WEBER & C0. 


2146 Central Avenue. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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E MAKE Foundation—and we also carry 
* a full line of the best Bee-Hives, Sections, 


Shipping-Cases, Smokers, Veils, Tin-Cans, etc., 
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Four to six carloads always on hand, ready for 


PROMPT 
SHIPMENT 


No order too large 
No order too small 
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